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MEMORIAL 


JAMES FRANKLIN BETHUNE-BAKER 
1861-1951 


Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, from 1891, and of the 
British Academy from 1924. Lady Margaret’s Professor of Divinity, 
IQII-35 

R. BETHUNE-BAKER was in his ninetieth year when death 
[= him from the weariness of failing powers and much 

pain. On laying down the duties of his chair he promised himself 
2 holiday from historical theology to devote himself to humanistic 
interests. But it only needed a mention in conversation of some matter 
of theological scholarship to recall him to his old self. And as late as 
1949 he saw through the press an eighth edition with addenda of his 
Introduction to the Early History of Christian Doctrine, first published 
in 1903. M. Tixeront characterized that book as judicieuse, an adjective 
well chosen for the work of a scholar so pre-eminently judicial. For Dr. 
Bethune-Baker was at his best when sitting in judgement on matters of 
scholarship. If his later, modernist writings lack the enduring character 
of the Introduction and Nestorius and His Teaching (1908), it is perhaps 
because advocacy, in matters that engaged his feelings, did not suit him. 

No one who examined with him will forget the experience. He was 
quite relentless in his demands upon the setters of papers. Every question 
must be unequivocal, defined in scope, and free from bias. Every paper 
must be fair, balanced, and searching. By the time this desideratum was 
secured, the other examiners had experienced all the sensations of being 
ploughed. But the resultant papers shared something of the finality that 
marks his historical writing. 

If he could lay so exact a finger on what was wrong with a Tripos 
question, he often did the like to the words and actions of his neigh- 
bours. A host of piquant ‘Bethune-Baker sayings’ have circulated. But 
they can hardly survive him because they were inseparable from a 
personality that was one of the more striking in recent Cambridge. 

He was not, however, ungentle, and to those who wanted to learn was 
generous and large-hearted to a degree. His pupils could not exhaust 
his interest, and there were not a few who learned to hold him in quite 
singular affection. It is typical that when one old pupil returned to 
Cambridge after years of absence, the Professor promptly called to 
encourage him to resume his studies, having first carefully reread his 
Tripos scripts! , 
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JAMES FRANKLIN BETHUNE-BAKER, 1861-1951 


One of his great satisfactions was to have taken an effective hand in 
securing tardy justice to the memory of Nestorius. And one of his 
teaching tasks on which he set most store was a ‘Course introductory to 
the modern study of Theology’ for commencing Theological Honours- 
men that effectually exorcised the spirit of obscurantism from the 
Selwyn Divinity School. 

Writing in this place it is impossible not to lay special stress upon his 
immense services to this Journal. Dr. Bethune-Baker was editor, 
contributor, and reviewer from 1903 to 1936, and remained on the 
Committee of Direction until his death. Of all this service a particular 
item was his compilation of an Index of authors and subjects covering 
the period from the inception of the Fournal in 1899 until the end of 
1929. During his thirty-three years of editorship he has had a great 
share in moulding the character of the Journal, and by that means did 
more than can easily be computed towards establishing the standards of 
English theological scholarship through a whole generation. 

W. TExrer 
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ARTICLE 


ISRAEL AND THE GENTILES IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT! 


HE subject of Israel and the Gentiles in the New Testament is 
T: great and extensive problem, which cannot be adequately 

treated in a paper such as this. To the best of my knowledge, this 
problem has not been treated in a monograph, or been the subject of 
detailed discussion, within recent years. But it is so central a problem in 
the New Testament that, though one may refuse to treat it directly, yet 
it is impossibie to avoid encountering it and its offshoots in one context 
after another. If, therefore, one is not content merely to repeat the tradi- 
tional answers to all the questions involved, it will be necessary to attack 
the subject directly, and once more raise the discussion of Israel and the 
Gentiles. Whatever the deficiencies of this introduction to such a dis- 
cussion, the discussion itself will supply them in this assembly of experts, 
and will lead to a deeper understanding of the question. 


Christianity had its origin on Jewish soil, appearing first in Israel; but 
the first generation of its disciples turned already to the Gentiles with the 
new tidings, and a century later the Church is a community consisting 
almost entirely of Gentile Christians. A development must have taken 
place between the time of Jesus and of this later Gentile church. This 
development has generally been taken to consist of a change from par- 
ticularism to universalism. The earliest church still took a Jewish view- 
point, and held that salvation in Christ was intended for the chosen 
people, while Paul appears as spokesman of the universalism which 
already lay in Jesus’ preaching that salvation was for all nations. The de- 
velopment, then, is from particularism to universalism—the Jewish re- 
ligion and the earliest church in Jerusalem representing particularism, 
and Jesus and Paul the universalism which finally triumphed. This 
generally accepted view of the development will here be illustrated with 
the aid of two classic accounts: those of Ferdinand Christian Baur and 
Adolf Harnack. 

As much as a century ago, the Tiibingen school gave an account of this 
development which, with its emphasis of the opposing factions in early 
Christianity strongly contradicted the picture hitherto given of the age 
of the apostles as one of the sweetest harmony and concord. Ferdinand 


' A paper read on 14 September 1950 at Worcester College, Oxford, at the 
fourth General Meeting of the Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas. 
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4 J. MUNCK 


Christian Baur makes the apostles and the whole of the early church take 
the Jewish viewpoint completely, except for their belief that the crucified 
Jesus is identical with the coming Messiah. Everything in Jesus which 
was the expression of a new religion is either forgotten, or lies unheeded 
in the memories of the apostles. When Paul rediscovers the universalism 
and freedom which Jesus represented, it appears alien to the early 
Christian church which has difficulty in sanctioning his message. The 
older apostles do, indeed, with a really incomprehensible tolerance, agree 
to admit the right of a mission to the Gentiles, and give Paul equal 
status with themselves. But Paul is opposed all the more bitterly on this 
account by that section of the early Christian church which could not 
accept the apostles’ recognition of him. 

The Tubingen school’s explanation of the early Christian develop- 
ment in this field shows various weaknesses. It has not dealt with the 
attitude of Jesus to the Gentiles, but starts with the earliest church and 
Paul. And the tolerance of the oldest apostles towards Paul is incompre- 
hensible to this school because it attributes to them a completely Jewish 
viewpoint. It really is incomprehensible that they can sanction Paul's 
mussion, and it is just as incomprehensible that the disciples of Jesus, 
those who stood nearest to him throughout his ministry, have learnt or 
remembered nothing of his life and teaching, but have retained the 
Jewish viewpoint except for the expectation of his Second Coming as the 
Messiah. Finally, it is also questionable whether Paul is pictured quite 
correctly when, as a matter of course, he is made the representative of 
universalism and freedom. 

The same critical questions arise with regard to the account given of 
early Christian development by liberal theology, as in Harnack’s large 
work Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums, though some of the 
extravagances found in Ferdinand Christian Baur have been removed. 
We are now given a picture of Jesus as one whose teaching is directed to 
Israel alone. Those features in the gospels which anticipate the world 
mission are of later origin. Jesus has not given any command to convert 
the Gentiles, but a world mission of this kind arises from his religion. 
The oldest disciples did not understand this, but Paul discovers that 
Christianity is a new religion, in which the mission to the Gentiles is a 
duty, and where freedom from the law of Moses is essential for the 
Gospel. 

Harnack, unlike Baur, deals with that quality in Jesus which gives rise 
to the later world mission. Although there is no explicit universalism 
in the words and actions of Jesus, yet there is clearly an ‘intensive 
universalism’ (p. 48) in Jesus’ love of God and of mankind, and in the 
fact that he disregards all such extraneous matters as rank, person, sex, 
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education, &c. But in Harnack’s account the later course of events, that 
is, the relationship between Jesus and the oldest and nearest disciples, 
and again, the relationship between these and Paul, suffers from the 
same obscurities as the explanation of the Tiibingen school. 

The difficulties common to these two attempts at a solution may be 
summarized under the following four headings: (1) A picture is pre- 
sented of the earliest church in which its leaders, who were the disciples 
nearest to Jesus, have understood nothing of his life and teaching. Only 
when we come to Paul are the universalism and freedom, which had 
already existed in Jesus, rediscovered. It is common to assume that such 
a distance existed between Jesus and his nearest disciples, but although 
such an assumption may possibly be correct, it must not be taken for 
granted. (2) The earliest church is pictured as not having understood 
Paul, who rediscovers the universalism and freedom which Jesus repre- 
sented; and yet its leaders, with a really incomprehensible tolerance, 
have admitted the right of missions to the Gentiles, and have given Paul 
a status equal to their own. This is very improbable. It is more likely 
that both Paul and the oldest disciples have been misconstrued, and that 
their mutual understanding is due to the fact that they did not differ as 
widely as has been assumed. (3) Paul’s views on Israel and the Gentiles, 
as given in his epistles, do not make him an indisputable representative 
of universalism and freedom, in the sense in which these terms are used 
by Baur and Harnack. (4) Much the same applies to the final stage of the 
development—the post-apostolic Gentile church. It is not an expression 
of universalism in the nineteenth-century sense of the word. 

In view of these difficulties it is not easy to regard the above-men- 


tioned classic solutions as final. They are the outcome of the basic. 


attitude to the question, which sees the development as a battle between 
particularism and universalism; meaning by this modern liberal uni- 
versalism, that is, the conception that salvation is intended for all, and 
that it can only come to apply to all by spreading the Gospel to all man- 
kind throughout the world. The opposite of this, then, is a modern 
particularism, namely, that salvation is intended for a small circle, e.g. 
for a single people, in this case Israel, and that salvation therefore is not 
intended for anyone else, e.g. not for the Gentiles. But we must ignore 
this modern liberal universalism and particularism if we are to try to 
understand the development which took place in the earliest church, and 
which turned it, from a missionary work among the Jews, to a church of 
Gentiles. 

Fresh difficulties appear in the investigation of our problem when we 
turn to the sources. When the gospels and Acts were edited in their final 
form the development in question was already at an end. The picture 
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6 J. MUNCK 


given of this development was therefore drawn by a generation which 
regarded it differently from that which had actually experienced it. Thus 
we have in the Acts a number of valuable traditions from the history of 
the earliest church, but these are edited in such a way as to change their 
original meaning. Thus it is emphasized at the beginning of the Acts 
that the church lived peaceably with the Jewish people, but the traditions 
comprised by this general view are largely accounts of persecutions. In 
the gospels we find many different statements regarding Israel and the 
Gentiles; so we have here in a way all the phases of the development 
within the earliest church. But which phase is the earliest and which the 
latest? In what order are we to place them? We have in the gospel of 
Matthew both 105-6: ‘Go not into any way of the Gentiles, and enter not 
into any city of the Samaritans: but go rather to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel’, and 28'9: ‘Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all 
the nations (that is: the Gentiles), baptizing them into the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.’ In his speech with the 
Canaanite woman Jesus says that he is sent only to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel, but at the same time, the gospel is a collection of 
statements on the unbelief and stubbornness of Israel, which culminate 
in pronouncements of doom on the disobedient people who will not accept 
God’s Messiah; perhaps strongest in the cursing of the fig-tree, the pro- 
phetic act against Israel, followed by the sentence: ‘Let there be no fruit 
from thee henceforward for ever.’ 

In this uncertainty regarding the gospels and Acts, due to the fact that 
we are dealing with material from different periods of the history of the 
earliest church, which cannot be definitely dated, we are fortunate in 
possessing other sources contemporary with the development we wish to 
study, namely, Paul’s epistles, which were written actually during this 
development. They are weighty evidence of the different viewpoints and 
stages covered by this development. They are written by one of the 
principal figures in the events, a man with knowledge of the leaders in 
Jerusalem, and form a contemporary account untouched by later hands, 
Moreover, the relations between Israel and the Gentile church are the 
all-absorbing problem during the time when the epistles were written, 
and the writer himself is completely absorbed in the question. We have 
therefore good reason to begin with Paul, and use the information we 
can gather from him to assess the statements we encounter in the gospels 
and the Acts. 


Such an examination of Paul’s epistles soon reveals that Paul’s attitude 
to the questions under discussion was very different from that of recent 
research workers. 
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1. Paul expresses himself concerning Israel’s special position in terms 
which show essential agreement with the Old Testament attitude, and 
what we may assume to have been the attitude of the earliest church. 
Jerusalem and Israel are the central part of the history of salvation; 
therefore Jerusalem is the centre of Paul’s world, and the conversion of 
Israel the most important goal to be achieved before the end of the world. 
Itis because Jerusalem is the centre of the world that Paul is so zealous 
in keeping in contact with the church there, and in sending gifts. The 
church in Jerusalem is a post which must be held for the sake of Israel’s 
conversion, and because Jerusalem is the place where the decisive events 
of salvation take place. Not only is Jerusalem the scene of the Old Testa- 
ment events, and the life of Jesus, but the last events at the ending of the 
world are to take place there. There Antichrist shall reveal himself, and 
sit in the Temple of the Lord on Zion, and exalt himself over God and 
over all that is holy, and there Christ shall come to make an end of Anti- 
christ and bring final salvation (2 Thess. 23-'*). The quotation from 
Isaiah in Rom. 112° is presumably meant quite literally, when it says: 
‘There shall come out of Zion the Deliverer; He shall turn away ungod- 
liness from Jacob’, &c. That is: Christ shall come from the hill of the 
Temple, and destroy the Antichrist. Israel’s unique position in the 
history of salvation can be seen in Rom. 11, where Paul regards his 
apostleship to the Gentiles as a means for winning his own people. The 
words he uses here might well have been spoken by the leaders in Jeru- 
salem (verses 12 and 15): ‘Now if their fall (that is: the fall of the Jews) 
is the riches of the world, and their loss the riches of the Gentiles: how 
much more their fulness? . . . For if the casting away of them is the 
reconciling of the world, what shall the receiving of them be, but life 
from the dead?’ It might also be Jerusalem speaking in the order of the 
names we find several times in the epistle to the Romans, e.g. 1°: ‘For 
Iam not ashamed of the gospel: for it is the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that believeth; to the Jew first, and also to the Greek.’ 

2. Paul anticipates that the Second Coming will soon take place, and 
that the Gospel shall be brought to the Gentiles and Israel before this. 
His utterances are therefore not the expression of a liberal universalism 
preparing the preaching of the Gospel over the whole world during 
centuries, but are dealing with decades. His ideas may be illustrated by 
two examples: from Gal. 27° we know that the missionary work was 
divided between Peter and Paul, the former being the apostle to the 
circumcised, and the latter the apostle to the Gentiles. Now in the 
Epistle to the Romans we have two statements by Paul regarding re- 
spectively the mission among the Jews, and the mission among the 
Gentiles. The first is Rom. 10421. The subject here is the apostles who 
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8 J. MUNCK 


were sent to Israel, and their complete failure: ‘Lord, who hath believed 
our report?’ When Paul then quotes Ps. 19: “Their sound went out into 
ali the earth, and their words unto the ends of the world’, most modern 
commentators follow Sanday and Headlam in laying down ‘as a matter 
of fact the Gospel had not been preached everywhere; . . . But all that 
St. Paul means to imply is that it is universal in its character.’ If, how- 
ever, the words of the quotation are taken literally, they mean that the 
apostles who were sent forth to the Jews have now finished their task. 
Even though they have not been everywhere, or proclaimed the Gospel 
to every single Jew, yet they have finished in Israel. The parts to which 
they have preached stand for the whole, the Jewish people. Therefore 
Paul is able to assert that Israel is unbelieving and stubborn, as he does 
in the passage which follows. 

\nother example, this time concerning the mission to the Gentiles, 
occurs in Rom. 15'7-?4. Here Paul speaks of that fullness of the Gentiles 
which is to end israel’s unbelief and lead to the salvation of all Israel. It 
is Paul, the apostle to the Gentiles, who is above all destined to bring 
about the fullness of the Gentiles by his work, and thereby pave the way 
for Israel’s salvation. And here, in Rom. 1573, we are given the important 
information that he has finished a large part of this preliminary work, in 
that he has hitherto worked from Jerusalem to Illyria, but now has no 
more place in these parts. It is his duty to proclaim the Gospel where the 
name of Christ is unknown; he will now visit Rome, which already has 
a church, and, using this as a mission base, continue his journey into 
Spain. Thus, at the time of writing, Paul has finished in the East, and 
after his journey to Jerusalem will begin his mission in the West. But 
just as one is justified in asking: Have the apostles who were sent out to 
the Jews already finished in the whole of Israel? so one may also ask: 
Has Paul really finished in the East at this time ? If we count the churches 
established by Paul, and the other churches mentioned in his epistles, 
and allow for an equal number established by other missionaries sent 
forth by Christ, the total is only a small number of churches in the East, 
the members being counted in thousands rather than in tens of thou- 
sands. Yet Paul states that he has finished in the East. His meaning must 
be this: it was never his intention that every individual was to hear the 
Gospel and make a decision with regard to it; but all Gentile nations 
were to do so, and by deciding on their attitude to the Gospel in, say, 
Corinth, Ephesus, or Philippi, the people in question would decide to be 
for or against Christ. There has therefore been a representative accep- 
tance of the Gospel, in the whole of the East, by the peoples in question, 
and this is sufficient reason why the apostle has no more place in these 
parts, but must go on to Spaniards, Gauls, and Britons. 
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This. Pauline idea, which may well be called representative universal- 
ism, is a Semitic idea. By this theory a part represents the whole. The 
question asked is not: Have all really had an opportunity to decide with 
regard to the Gospel? but, What answer was given by that part of the 
whole which was approached? And this answer is taken as the answer 
made by the whole to the offer of salvation. 


In this way we have in Paul found an explanation of the attitude of the 
earliest church to Israel and the Gentiles. Only Israel has been ap- 
proached with the Gospel, but not from a particularistic conception that 
the Gospel was intended only for Israel and not for the Gentiles. This 
point of view is found already in the Old Testament, where acceptance 
of salvation is decided by Israel, but when Israel has accepted salvation 
then the Gentiles also will share in God’s benefits to his people. And 
when Jesus comes to Israel only, and appears as the Messiah sent to 
Israel, and is rejected and crucified by this people, then it is in the same 
way a representative universalism which underlies his mission to Israel 
alone. Here, in Jerusalem, the coming of salvation is decided by the 
meeting between the Messiah and his people. The whole world shall 
enjoy the blessed fruits of this central event in salvation. 

Now it did not happen as the prophecies had foretold. The Messiah 
came, but he was not accepted by the chosen people. Yet the disciples 
nearest to Jesus continued their Master’s preaching to Israel. They took 
as a basis the belief, taken from the Old Testament, and asserted by 
Jesus, that it was in Jerusalem and Israel that the question of salvation 
for the whole world would be decided. The earliest disciples stay in 
Jerusalem, and here experience the Pentecost miracle, which shows the 
work of the Spirit on Jews from every nation under heaven. The Pente- 
cost miracle and the Pentecost sermon are addressed to Israel, scattered 
over the world. The disciples attach themselves to Jerusalem more 
strongly than Jesus did: here Jesus will return when he comes from 
heaven. Israel’s centre, the Temple, to which Jews from all parts of the 
world come flocking, is the right mission centre for the disciples of 
Jesus, who, like him, believe that when Israel is gained, all is won. Here 
in the Temple the battle will be fought. 

How long this stay in Jerusalem lasted we do not know, but later we 
hear of apostles sent out to the Jews, in the text already mentioned, Rom. 
10'6-21, The best-known apostle to the Jews is Peter, and in Gal. 27-!° we 
hear that Paul places himself on a level with Peter. The latter is the 
apostle to Israel, and Paul himself is the apostle to the Gentiles. In 
Rom. 10-11 Paul draws up the balance-sheet for the mission among the 
Jews, and establishes that the preaching of the Gospel has served only to 
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harden them. Still the church in Jerusalem and the apostles sent out to 
the Jews have not ceased to carry the Gospel to their fellow countrymen. 
Their imitation of Christ lies in this, that they have continued to preach 
to God’s chosen people, in order to win them and Jerusalem, and thus, 
through representative universalism, the whole world. 

There still remains to be considered the attitude of the earliest church 
to the Gentiles. It took the same viewpoint as Jesus, namely, representa- 
tive universalism, and must therefore have regarded missionary work 
among the Geatiles as inessential. If Israel could be saved, God would 
also save the Gentiles. It would therefore seem to be bad strategy to waste 
energy in converting Gentiles when Israel’s conversion would be the 
decisive event in the history of salvation. But when Paul and the others 
from the mission to the Gentiles appear in Jerusalem, the leaders of the 
mission to the Jews are willing to acknowledge that this new idea is from 
God. They do not show an incomprehensible tolerance because they are 
in no way particularists who believe that the Gospel is not intended for 
the Gentiles. But they show understanding of something which in their 
opinion should only come later, and as a consequence of their own work 
among the Jews, and they will not deny that it is the call of God. Thus 
two missions come into being, united in one church, Peter’s mission 
among the Jews, and Paul’s among the Gentiles. 


And at this point we come back to Paul. He is a transitional figure. In 
his writings we may read sentences which, as we have seen, express 
views which are presumably identical with those of the mission at 
Jerusalem. But we also find sentences and expressions which, taken out 
of their original context, were later used to form the post-apostolic 
church’s particularistic view of the mission to the Gentiles. 

As Paul regarded Israel’s acceptance of the Gospel as the culmination 
of the history of salvation, it is easy to understand why Judaistic ten- 
dencies should creep into his churches. To him, Israel and Jerusalem 
are the centre of the world and of the history of salvation, and he gives 
his Gentile Christians the Old Testament to read as a Bible, where there 
are so many particularistic texts concerning Israel. In addition, the 
church is divided into two missionary fields, that of the Gentiles being 
free of the law of Moses, while the mission among the Jews has not 
broken with the law. All this being so, it is quite understandable that the 
Gentile Christians might wonder at the Pauline Gospel, and feel it safer 
to take over everything from the Jerusalem section of the church, though 
the leaders in Jerusalem had given the Gentile Christians freedom to 
follow Paul’s Gospel. It is not necessary to imagine an organized inter- 
ference in the Pauline churches on the part of the Jewish Christians in 
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order to understand Judaism, when Paul himself, with his attitude to 
Israel and Jerusalem, can have given rise to these Judaistic tendencies. 

But while Paul has retained some of the ideas held by Jerusalem, he 
has at the same time introduced a new conception of the history of 
salvation, and of the place of the Gentiles in it: it is in Rom. g—11 that 
Paul introduces the Gentiles as an important element in the history of 
salvation. Here we do not find the attitude that they will achieve salva- 
tion only when the Jews are converted. Instead they have an indepen- 
dent place ahead of the Jews, as a preparatory factor in the conversion of 
the latter. To begin with, the Jews have twice said ‘No’ to salvation, first 
to Christ, and then to the apostles who have preached of the crucified 
Messiah. But this unbelief and hardness of heart in the chosen people 
does not constitute a check or end to the history of salvation. The Jews’ 
rejection of the Gospel is the cause of its being offered to the Gentiles. 
God removes the natural branches from the good olive-tree, and grafts 
in wild branches. Nor is this state final. The very acceptance by the 
Gentiles of what was really intended for Israel rouses the zeal or jealousy 
of the Jews. It is Paul’s hope that his work among the Gentiles, and 
their following of the Gospel may rouse this zeal, so that he may save 
some of them. And when the fullness of the Gentiles is come, when the 
Gospel has been preached to all nations, then the hour of salvation will 
come to Israel. God will remember all his promises to the chosen, but 
faithless people, and he will change their destiny, and the whole of Israel 
shall be saved. This is the culmination of the history of salvation, as with 
the earliest disciples, but the order is different. The Jews’ refusal of the 
Gospel leads to its being offered to the Gentiles, and their acceptance of 
it brings about the conversion of Israel. In Paul’s view, therefore, the 
mission to the Gentiles comes first, and Israel’s conversion second. Thus 
we have here a new form of representative universalism. The apostle to 
the Gentiles is working at the same time for the Gentiles and for Israel, 
just as the earliest disciples worked at the same time for Israel and for the 
Gentiles. But, as we shall see later, Paul’s new attitude has been ex- 
pressed in a way that can be used in another particularistic sense by the 
post-apostolic church. 

Perhaps it will not be superfluous to conclude this section on Paul 
with a remark on that use of the Epistle to the Romans which lies at the 
back of the interpretation given here. All the Pauline statements regard- 
ing Israel and the Gentiles are here taken as practical, missionary ob- 
servations. We usually follow the church’s reading of the Epistle to the 
Romans during nearly two thousand years, and the use made by theology, 
and particularly the reformers, of the ideas there expressed—and regard 
this Epistle, and similar statements in the other Pauline epistles, as 
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dogmatic statements of considerable interest; but we fail to realize that 
what we are reading are working plans, that is, missionary theory, which ig 
intimately connected with a missionary life. Paul is not discussing rela- 
tions between Israel and the Gentiles which will come into being 
centuries later, but the relations existing when he wrote his epistles—e.g, 
to the Romans—and of the rules he will lay down in order to finish his 
work before the Second Coming, which is close at hand. 


Paul did not live to see the fullness of the Gentiles, which was to 
precede Israel’s conversion. Together with Peter, the apostle to the 
Jews, he became the victim of Rome’s persecution of the church under 
Nero. At this point the post-apostolic period begins, when the ideas 
which had supported the church’s partition into two missions, among 
the circumcised and among the uncircumcised, no longer held sway. It 
had long been clear that this partition did not correspond with the actual 
conditions. Within the mission among the circumcised there was the 
church in Jerusalem, with its high aspirations, the outpost in the midst 
of the hostile Jews which must be held until [srael opened her doors to 
the Gospel of salvation. And there were those apostles, led by Peter, 
who had been sent forth to the Jews, and who faithfully continued to 
preach the Gospel to a completely hardened people. But now, in the 
60’s, most of the missionaries sent forth by Christ were dead, and under 
Nero the first among them, Peter, was executed in Rome. And in the year 
70 the Holy City was destroyed, together with the Temple, and the Jews 
were led away as slaves to other lands. The lack of results in the mission 
among the Jews, the death of the missionaries sent forth, and the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem were factors in making the mission among the Jews 
seem very problematic to the post-apostolic period. 

Matters were quite different within the Gentile world. Here the work 
of Paul and the other missionaries had borne fruit. From Antioch west- 
ward, one Gentile Christian church after another was established, in 
Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy. The Gentiles accepted the Gospel, but 
Israel maintained its refusal of salvation. Would not this refusal be final 
and irrevocable? And would not, therefore, the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the holy land, and the exile of the chosen people, be God’s final 
judgement on Israel after the flesh? For there was, of course, another 
Israel, to which God’s promises would be fulfilled, namely, the new 
Israel, the church. 

We have seen that Paul used expressions which might be, and possibly 
were, those of Jerusalem, and that he spoke of Israel and Jerusalem ina 
way which created a desire in his Gentile Christians to become Jews 
altogether, with circumcision and observance of the law of Moses. In the 
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game way, Paul’s description of the position of the church as God’s 
chosen people was now used by the Gentile Christians to describe the 
Gentile church, as the true Israel in opposition to Israel after the flesh, 
the Jewish people. Thus a particularism arises bearing a specious re- 
semblance to the modern liberal universalism ; namely, that all are equal 
—that is to say in this context, that the Gospel is intended for all, and 
must be preached to all, but with the important limitation: no longer to 
the Jews, their days of grace are over, God has laid his punishment on 
them. But for the Gentiles, the days of grace have come. 

This post-apostolic period began with a comprehensive written codi- 
fication of the apostolic tradition, both the words and deeds of Jesus in 
the gospels, and the words and deeds of the apostles in a number of new 
epistles and in the Acts. It has already been mentioned that in the 
gospels we have, so to speak, all the phases of the view taken of Israel 
and the Gentiles side by side (here we may add: with the exception of 
the Judaistic view): and the difficulty lies in placing them in the right 
order. Here we are concerned only with the last phase, namely, the 
redaction by the evangelists of the material handed down; and examples 
are taken from the gospel of Matthew, who expresses himself the most 
sharply concerning Israel and the Gentiles. As mentioned earlier, the 
gospel ends with the Risen Christ commanding his disciples to go forth 
into all the world and make all the Gentiles his disciples. Before these 
parting words we have the account of the rejection by the Jews of Jesus, 
their Messiah, their judgement of him, and his crucifixion. And before 
the last stay in Jerusalem, where he suffers, lies his ministry among his 
people, who are stamped with the Jewish unbelief. Time after time Jesus 
describes the generation now living as an evil and faithless generation 
(1239, 164, 17'7). Isaiah prophesied truly of this generation when he said 
that they honour God with their lips, but their heart is far from him 
(158-9). And the words from Isaiah’s call have been fulfilled in Jesus, 
that all his preaching will only harden the people (13'3-'7). This genera- 
tion has made the Temple a den of thieves instead of a house of prayer 
(213), and has so interpreted the law of Moses that Jesus calls down 
woe upon the scribes and Pharisees (23). Therefore Jesus is forced to 
prophesy woe and destruction to the cities in which he has worked. As 
he commands the disciples he sends forth (10'4-*5), so must he himself 
shake the dust from off his feet as witness against the unbelieving cities, 
Chorazin and Bethsaida, but above all Capernaum (117°-4). Yes, even 
Jerusalem shall be laid waste (2337-9, 2415-22). And we have yet another 
utterance of Jesus, to the barren fig-tree, already quoted, where he pro- 
phetically curses Israel: ‘Let there be no fruit from thee henceforward 
for ever’ (2119). , 
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This is the view of the Jews taken in the post-apostolic period. They 
are no longer the chosen people, they have had their days of grace, and 
now they are past. Now the Kingdom of God is given to another people, 
from whom the Lord can expect fruits. Matt. 2143 reads: “Therefore say 
I unto you, the Kingdom of God shall be taken away from you, and shall 
be given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof.’ A code was created 
for the Gentile Christian view in a number of expressions used by Paul, 
who meant something quite different by them. He has spoken harshly of 
the unbelief of the Jews, but has never forgotten that God would have 
mercy on them and save the whole of Israel. And he has called the 
church ‘God’s Israel’—but the name is applied to a church of Jews and 
Gentiles, not of Gentiles only. Paul had compared Ishmael and Isaac in 
Gal. 42'-3', and shown that the Jewish people is Hagar the bondwoman, 
who is in bondage together with her children, while Sara symbolizes the 
heavenly Jerusalem, so that Isaac becomes the symbol of the just by 
faith. This text, which was a war-cry on Judaism, is now used against the 
Jews. And the quotation given from Isaiah: ‘Rejoice, thou barren that 
bearest not; break forth and cry, thou that travailest not: for more are 
the children of the desolate than of her which hath the husband’ is re- 
peated down through the second century with rejoicing over the growing 
Gentile church in contrast to the stagnating Jewish Christian com- 
munity (II Clem. 2. 1-3; Justin, Apol. 53. 5; cf. 53. 3-11; Clem. Alex., 
Protr. 9. 2 f. (ed. Stahlin, I. 9. 21, and 29-31) and Strom. ii. 28 (ii. 128. 
13-15)). The Gentile Christian becomes the rule within the church, and 
the Jewish Christian the exception. 

This certainty on the part of the Gentile church of being the true 
Israel finds important expression. The Gentile church takes over and 
makes its own the early Christian tradition, which originally belonged to 
the Palestinian Christendom; and it takes over the Old Testament as its 
Bible. 

First, the Gentile church takes over the early Christian tradition. As 
mentioned earlier, this appears from the gospels, where we not only 
meet evidence of the representative universalism of Jesus, in accordance 
with which the Messiah goes among his own people only, but in order to 
save the whole world ; but also accounts of Jesus’ meetings with Gentiles, 
which were stressed in later times in order to show that the mission to 
the Gentiles was of the earliest origin. Then Jesus’ pronouncement of 
doom on the people is emphasized, and the gospels end with his rejection 
and death at the hands of the people, after which the Risen Christ com- 
mands his disciples to go forth to the Gentiles. The twelve disciples are 
now called apostles, who have gone out into the world on missions to the 
Gentiles. We see the same in the Acts, where even the earliest church is 
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made out to have busied itself with the problem of the mission to the 
Gentiles, for example, in connexion with Cornelius (the centurion of 
Caesarea). 

Secondly, the Gentile church takes over the Old Testament as its 
Bible. This must be more precisely defined in order to avoid misunder- 
standing. Even the earliest church had read the Old Testament as its 
Bible. It read the story of Jesus and of its own time in the holy writings, 
but it knew that this book was Israel’s holy book. We see in Paul that the 
salvation of the Gentiles is prophesied in the Old Testament. The proofs 
are to be found in the law itself, especially in the accounts of Abraham. 
In other words, the Old Testament treats of Israel both in the sense of 
the Jewish people and in the sense of the church of Jews and Gentiles. 
The Gentile church takes 2 step farther than Paul in seeing itself as the 
true Israel, which is that referred to throughout the Old Testament. In 
Clement’s Epistle we see how at the end of the first century the church 
regarded all the figures of the Old Testament as Christians from the very 
earliest history of the church. And in Barnabas’ Epistle from the first half 
of the second century we read statements such as this: ‘Let us now see 
whether this people (the Christian church) or the first people (the Jews) 
receive the inheritance, and whether the Covenant is intended for us or 
for them’ (13. 1). 

This taking over of the Old Testament by the Gentile Christians was 
not achieved without a battle. The Cross of Christ had not only meant 
that the chosen people had been disowned and another chosen in its 
place; but the Cross had opened a new way of salvation. The Gospel was 
something new and unique, unknown to the old Covenant. Therefore 
counter-currents arose within the church against this Gentile Christian 
appropriation of the Old Testament. We meet them, for example, in 
the epistles of Ignatius, and when later gnosticism, led by Marcion, 
turns against the Old Testament, there are undoubtedly causes within 
the church and its theology, even though we have no direct knowledge 
of such causes. It is not without interest that Marcion, in order to 
achieve his object of setting forth the Gospel in its pure form, as he under- 
stands it, without connexion with the Old Testament, has recourse to 
the epistles of Paul, together with the gospel of Luke. By drastically re- 
moving all those passages in which Paul speaks of Israel and its salva- 
tion, he emphasizes, in his redaction of the epistles, the breach with the 
law, and the object of salvation for the whole world. 

The conception here given of the view of Israel and the Gentiles in 
the New Testament differs from the two classic accounts first men- 
tioned, in that it does not take an optimistic view of the development 
within early Christianity. It does not assume, like Hegel’s non-Christian 
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philosophy, which lies behind Baur’s conception, that good will advance 
in spite of resistance, and conquer at last—or in other words that the 
universalism of Jesus is rediscovered by Paul despite the earliest church’s 
resistance, and brought to victory in the post-apostolic church. Instead 
we see that an original universalism, the representative universalism of 
Jesus, the earliest disciples, and Paul, perished, and that Israel, that is, 
the Jewish people, is no longer granted a decisive place in the history of 
salvation. We thus have the direct opposite—that the original universal- 
ism is succeeded by particularism. Instead of the positive revelation to 
the Jews as the chosen people existing at the time of the apostles, we get 
either a Gentile Christian appropriation of the Jewish revelation in the 
Old Testament, but with the exclusion of Israel after the flesh; or a re- 
jection of the Gospel’s connexion with the old covenant. 

While this account of the development within the earliest church is 
more complicated than the classic accounts, it is also, I hope, more 
correct; and would probably be of greater help to the church in its con- 
stant occupation with the problem of Israel and the Gentiles—a problem 
always topical because of Israel’s continued unbelief ana hardness to- 
wards Christ, and because of the church’s continued use of the Old 
Testament as Bible. J. Munck 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 
HEBREW SCROLLS 


THE most sensational event of recent years in Biblical scholarship has 
been the discovery of the now famous Hebrew Scrolls in a cave in the 
hills not far from the northern end of the Dead Sea. 

The first complete volume of these texts', containing the whole of 
Isaiah (Scroll A) and the Commentary on Habakkuk, has now been 
published by the American scholars to whom the Syrian patriarch, Mar 
Athanasius Y. Samuel, has entrusted his Corvent’s share of the collec- 
tion for publication. The edition, after a brief preface and introduction, 
gives the whole text of Isaiah reproduced in facsimile on the left page 
and transliterated line by line in modern Hebrew type (to which the 
lines of the page and the numbers of the chapters and verses of the 
M.T. are added) on the left page ; thus the student is enabled to control 
the text without difficulty and so compare it with that of his Massoretic 
Bible. The photographs, the work of Mr. Trever, are admirable exam- 
ples of a skilled amateur’s work; but no one can look at them without 
regretting that the editors have not had recourse to photography with 
infra-red rays, which bring out much that the human eye cannot see 
and much that ordinary photography does not reveal. For example, 
marks now faint and barely visible, noticeable especially in the Scroll 
of Habakkuk, would perhaps have yielded precious information if 
X-rays had been used; some, too. of the mistakes of transliteration 
would have been avoided if this method of reproduction had been em- 
ployed.* Such errors, however, are commendably few and can easily be 
corrected in future editions.’ 


The Scroll of Isaiah contains numerous mistakes of every type found 
in ancient manuscripts: mistakes of orthography often producing gram- 
matical monstrosities (27'3, 28'S: 2°, 298, 337!, 42'®) and especially notice- 
able in quadriliteral words (17%, 299, 58", 60"3), confusion of letters of 
similar form (63') or sound (417, 454, 49'°, 55"3), transpositions of letters 
(5*, 407°) and words (3727, 4975, 55'3), omissions of letters especially at 


? Entitled The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery, vol. i: The Isaiah 
Manuscripts and the Habakkuk Commentary. Edited for the Trustees by Millar 
Burrows with the assistance of John C. Trever and William H. Brownlee 
(American Schools of Oriental Research, New Haven, U.S.A.; 1950. Price £2. 2s.). 

? For example, 71. for 779 (1%), 5°. for NO (12), M3 for NM (109). 
Readers can find others for themselves (e.g. 14", 29"3, 444, 539, 595, 624 **). 

3 Such as WINN for "INT (12), DWM for MW (6'; cp. 29°), ANA for 
MIS (148), $235 for 225 with supralinear % at the end (1477), "BD for IHD 
(33"5), "3 for ND (624). 
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the end of words (6'°, 28'5, 29'°, 587) or of words through haplography 
(63) or homoeoteleuton (16*-9) or otherwise (525) and additions especially 
of dittography (303°, 38° *°, 44'9, 66'S), faulty anticipation (114) and tardy 
replacement (405), adaptation to parallel passages (21'°, 513) and importa- 
tions from similar passages (344, 52"). A whole clause is sometimes out of 
order (3733). Words and phrases are replaced by synonymous idioms (48%) 
or expressions of approximately similar import (44'°); but the substitutes 
are not necessarily right (30°). The frequent interchange of the imperfect- 
preterite and pertect tenses and of the consecutive construction with weak 
and strong wdw, too, may be mentioned as another peculiarity of this 
Scroll. 

Corrections are made by writing the alteration after the erroneous letter 
or word or over it above the line or by by putting it in the margin; 
sometimes they are indicated by dots, the puncta extraordinaria of the 
M.T., or by cancelling what is wrong with a line drawn through it. Some 
of these corrections show how errors may have arisen in the M.T.: for 
example, SNOAN representing WON corrected to WOM (577) and 15K 
representing IDX corrected to 1397 (60'4) show how tN has been 
written by an Aramaizing copyist of the M.T. altering 17°27 into N/M 
(19°). So too "3178 with superscript 77" (3'7) will easily have led to the 
next copyist putting the wrong word or even both words in the text, and 
12071 with UV written over 13 (3727) shows how W113 and 3W may have been 
confused. Occasionally a choice of readings seems to be offered, as in [M3 
with an alternative 9 written above > (492); so 9¥D O°WD in the M.T. 
(1'’) has arisen out of 19> °3W> with alternative 9 written above > ‘like 
scarlet, more than/like snow’, which gets rid of the impossible plur. form.' 

The orthography of the Scroll is extremely erratic, being often phonetic 
rather than philological and continually subject to Aramaic influence. 

The tendency towards phonetic spelling is evidently due to the desire to 
simplify +t, as in NW (147°) for MNT and PW" for PWR (passim), YTAY for 
ITIN (41"') and TN for TWIXA (371°); it is seen also in the dropping of 
letters which do not help the pronunciation, as in "3 for N°} (225, 404) 
and °23 for 8°33 (287), W for NW (594) and NM for Ni (512°); naturally & 
which is purely phonetic may be dropped, as in W¥ for “NYS (52°) and 
a°>0 for mX?D (40°; Aram. P70). Sometimes a radical & is incorrectly 
dropped, as in 73M for AYA (36'%) and NW for NINY (44"7), presumably 
under Aramaic influence. Contrariwise an incorrect & is added in Niyn0 
(55?) somewhat in the Arabic fashion. 

There is constant confusion of & and 7. Thus the fem. 7 is often 
written N~ (78, 22°, 365, 373736, 384, 52'?, 584, 59!» '7) and final & and 
‘1 are frequently interchanged in other nouns (NV = me ; 73) = RH, 
2 = NIZA, MOD = NOD, Pp = N"p).3 These two letters are similarly con- 


* Driver in ¥.T.S. xxxviii. 37. The true reading is 19> as read by the Scroll 
and the Ancient Versions (SVPT). 

2 Correctly 13N for NIIN (28'*), which is due to Arabic influence. 

3 I take WWWN not as an Aramaizing emphatic masc. form with 71 for % but asa 
nomen unitatis from WON (33**). 
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fused also in weak verbs (N33, N13, N19, NID, NOI, NYY, NS, XW; 793, 
fon, 7MY, MB, V3, 73d, oD, 7); some recall the corresponding 
Aramaic verbs, others are analogous variations. Once a true Hebrew form 
is restored in place of an Aramaic form, namely 717 for "II (15);! most 
often, however, Aramaic displace Hebrew forms, such as "N33 for 733 
(66), 8°39 for "JY (66), and N73 (Aram. N33) for *P (597). The spelling 
of "3 for M3 (65'°) recalls the Aram. "3, which is found as a place-name 
(Dalman). 

So, too, ‘]°3 for PR (14"*) and NF for W'S (1*") as well as JOM for 
J2¥ (407: *), if not mere errors of ear, are Aramaisms. 

The most striking feature perhaps is the excessive scriptio plena, which 
goes almost beyond the utmost use yet known; not only are } and ° in- 
serted wherever possible but also & is not infrequently employed to indi- 
cate an unwritten vowel. The position of 1 varies, especially in contact 
with a quiescent &, as in DNV or NIN for NXT and WRN or VIN for VR 
(passim). The insertion of & for 4 is usually phonetically correct though 
sometimes surprising, as in DON) (637) and OND (65*") and in many 
other words (1'5* '7* 23, 35°, 4118, 532, 66'9): sometimes its presence suggests 
Aramaic influence as in O°X" 33 (2°; Aram. [X"}>3) and perhaps also in 
MII (607), NEW (417%, 499).4 Occasionally & serves for é, as in m>>xI 
(23) and “NY (42'9, 43°) in the Syriac fashion. Once or twice its presence 
in a word, as in O°NU = OMS (passim) and in NPA = Wat {5', 127, 65%), 
seems to be arbitrary. 

Another unusual feature is the frequency with which o/u repleces other 
vowels. Some of the forms so vocalized can be traced to the cognate 
languages; such are ‘IN for “TRD (16°; Acc. mu’du), JVA = FID (4533; 
Syr. biirkd) and JDU = TP (344; Jud.-Aram. NJD%), while Ararnaic in- 
fluence will also explain 39 for NY (1377; Aram. ¥3Y) and 7DWwN for 
nn (82; Aram. RDN). Other such forms are JNM (20°; Ass. tértdnu), 
TMH = WI (654, 663; Acc. humsiru)s and 213 = I¥ (667°; Acc. sumbu> 
*subbu). Some of these may well be the correct classical forms which the 
Massoretes have lost or at any rate permissible variations, like 7921" = 
n2Dn (639; cp. Ezek. 165, m2"), or they may be Aramaisms. No cognate 
words can be found to account for 9333 (344), WIP (14"9),° YIM (547-8), 
Typ (494)? and D°O519 (404); but one or other of the same explana- 
tions may be invoked. So, too, O"17¥ (58'°, 59'°) reflects the Aram. XJI7¥ 


* Cp. Aram. "Nf ‘innocent’. 2 Cp. Joel 479, Jon. 1'4 (K.). 

3 ‘fred found in two passages of the Old Testament (Dan. 10*7, 1 Chron. 
13"), 

* Such a form as 9X°X for Do (35°) is almost an Arabism. 

5 Cp. variant wn (663, Kahie). 

§ So TIDip = NIIP (34''). The vocalization of Ti3/ as V3)p (57'?: 33) reflects 
the Syr. gibd‘é ‘fixture’; its meaning is determined by that of the Syr. gbd‘é ‘thing 
fixed in position, statue’ (Brockelmann), while its vowels may be explained as 
those of TIpPe ‘object of detestation’ (see ¥.T.S. xxxvi. 294). 

? Possibly intended to be read n>ye from Syp (like M771d from 4770). 
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‘brilliance’, while NINN for NIH (324; Aram. NINA) is a sheer Aramaism.' 
The same tendency, however explained, is operative in MTP (54"*) and 
‘Twn (42'°), PWR (s9'°) and ]W¥3 (17'°), as also in a number of 
proper names (]TI70R, PRs, Mon, IW; NYS, O70, iT W3IY). 

A remarkable peculiarity is that D8} dictum (?) is pointed ON dictio (asa 
segholate noun of the o-class).* The Ancient Versions almost unanimously 
treat this word as a finite verb, apparently reading it *OX},3 while Origen’s 
vou reflects the Massoretic treatment of it as a passive participle. Its 
vocalization as oxi is not otherwise found before the Piyiitim of the 
fifth to sixth centuries A.D. and is thus an important criterion for fixing the 
date of the Scroll. 

Other such forms seem to be mere freaks of orthography; thus, while 
TINY = IHW (573, 33'S) may be explained by the analogy of some of those 
just discussed, no principle seems to underlie the vocalization of TW 
(45'3),4 Sime (165), and '?191D (59°). Are they designed to offer a choice 
of readings, for example, TMW or TINV, on the well-known Massoretic 
principle of alternative vocalization? 

In a certain number of instances the Scroll has a legitimate variation 
from the M.T.: for example, in O°DTU for O°H73 (437*)5 and pips for 
MpPW (29°). Similarly a pass. 135W once takes the place of the act. 
(intrans.) 1339 (512°), though with little change of sense. Alternatively a 
form found elsewhere takes the place of that in the M.T., such as 0° "937 
for 07% 22 (3075, 444; cp. Jer. 178, 929°). Once what must have been the 
original form of a word is given, namely, 0°31) for DrsNi (40%; VWZN, 
as seen in the Arab. wazana ‘weighed’).? Readings like M113 for 13 (27') 
and %1n YIN’ for °n ¥1T? (533), too, are interesting from the point of 
view of interpretation but are not necessarily superior to those of the M.T.; 
contrariwise O° 117 for O°} TF (21'3), even though Aquila and Symmachus 
support it, is surely inferior. 

Not a few forms different from those found in the M.T. but derived 
from the same root are found in the Scroll: for example, 7? for M3 (27), 
IN for MN (6525), II for IW (654), PNY for PN” (515).9 Some- 





* But N13) for n333 (475° 7) is due to ")923. 

2 So in all but three passages (1**, 3734, 41), where DIN] = ON} appears and 
which, therefore, are important as showing that the Scroll comes from a period of 
transition when ON3, having originated in Origen’s time, was giving way to OW 
in ordinary use, though traditionally preserved in the M.T. 

3 Cf. Jer. 233". 

4 Correctly IMW (123; Aram. NN). 

s Obviously an abstract noun; cp. O73 ‘despoiling’ (Isa. 4274), O°}13 ‘shearing’ 
(2 Sam. 1373 *4), O°93h ‘union’ (Zech. 117 *4), OA ‘hostility’ (Isa. 11°, 
Ps. 6%), mypin ‘suretyship’ (Prov. 11'5). 

6 Te. Pypy ‘emptied’ (s. J.7.S. xxxv. 386-8); cf. #5130 ‘bereaved’. 

7 Distinct from O° (40's); s. Torczyner in Stud. Theol. i. 195-6 and ii. 98. 

§ So conjectured by Houbigant (LXX, Pesh., Vulg.). 

9 Cp. 424, where Sony is an error for 9°MY. 
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times the word is one hitherto unknown; such are PV! for 7? (164), baw 
for N'23% (27), AMID for NIV? (65") and 7923 for 933 (14"), "739 for 
R73 (517) and 1°17) for TT (66"), S-yins for “yin (305). Some of these 
variant forms may be original; so presumably *}) and weo>p are the 
basic forms from which AN (584) and WOH (417) must be respectively 
derived. Others, however, may be nothing but copyists’ errors. 

Once or twice the Scroll seems to preserve what may have been the true 
classical forms against those given in the M.T.; such are "pp for ppn 
(10), where the sing. PM requires u as in other plur. forms CPR, OPN); 
and the plur. form of WX" twice has 6 instead of the Aram. a which the 
M.T. almost always has, 4 namely, in PUNY (59'7) and MAMVNM (511). Old 
forms of the acc. case are preserved in TIN for TR? (passim) and ANNND 
for MND (51°); the first may be a genuine archaism which the Massoretes 
have rejected, while the latter may also be such (cp. n>ynn beside Syn), 
or possibly an orthographic variation of the Aram. xan? as found in 
the Targum. 

Two or three unusual Aramaisms may here be noted. The first is PYIV 
for D°VIV (23'7); this however is not entirely surprising since -evv is 
almost as common as -€u in the LXX’s transliteration of plur. nouns. 
The use of M19X for OR with pronominal suffixes (passim)s is an un- 
Hebraic usage; and RNVSY for $Y (1'3) exhibits a form not found in the 
M.T., although this Aramaism may have become a technical term at any 
early date, since Josephus already cites the word in this form (acapra).° 

The personal pronouns exhibit a number of variations from the Masso- 
retic norm. Such are: 


(i) Independent and affixed forms: 


8. I p. c. WIN c. wn 
2p.m. ANN f. "NN m. "in" f.°n- 
3p.m. ANI f. WA — — 
pl.2p.m. 79nN f. —7 m. mn” f. 


3p.m. Tan f. mn — —_— 
(ii) Suffixed forms: 
With sing. nouns: With plur. nouns: 
6 3p. ¢c gi _— 


2p.m. 5” f. "5" n.to t=. 3° 
3 p.m. NW, Mm” of. RAW, AR* m. "17" f. Ni" 
pl.2p.m. 357 f. — m. 175°" f. — 
3p.m. ma" f. —9 m. Mav" f. IP" 


* Apparently 79 (si vera lectio) = y"2 ‘squeezing’ and so ‘extortion’ (cp. ‘T®) 
and T2= ‘extortioner’. Ought "tJ to be read in the parallel clause? 

2 Elsewhere 30 is displaced by the infin. MAD (34°, $3”). 

3 Whether Syin or Soyin (st vera lectio) is uncertain. 

4 Except in TOR (Isa. 152); cp. oni (2 Kings 167). 

5 Only Hab. 1" of a false god. 6 In Ant. Jud. u1. x. 6. 

7 Cp. MYON (Ezek. 13**> *). 8 Cp. 7329 (Ezek. 13"*). 

* Cp. MINK (Exod. 357°, P.) and MIDIN (Ezek. 34"). 
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These forms, except perhaps NN and 7771, are not regularly used to the 
complete exclusion of the normal forms, but some are common while 
others are extremely rare; they predominate in the second half (34-65) but 
are found also in the first half (1-33) of the Scroll of Isaiah. Some again of 
these forms, e.g. AMX and 77, occur often enough in the M.T.., others 
appear only in special parts, such as the North-Palestinian and other 
Aramaizing passages (notably "3~ and 5°”) or the Elohist,' which has 
northern affinities, the Priestly Code, and Ezekiel (notably 7757 and 
ait~).2 

Others are indubitable Aramaisms: thus 71~ = 31 and XA~ = 8°, 
MN" =" and XM" = NAT, all found in the Aramaic dialects of 
Palestine.3 

The epenthetic & attached to X°~ (though only with prepositions and 
sing. nouns) recalls the final short a with the corresponding Arabic forms; 
thus NB (4573) recalls fiya ‘my mouth’ and the construct NB (405) corre- 
sponds to fiya ‘in’.4 The similar 8 with NIX (669) and N'NY'T” (3724) is 
unique and probably due to analogy. Similarly the 7 attached to ANW and 
INF seems to reflect the short a in the corresponding Arabic pronouns, 
namely, huwa ‘he’ and hiya ‘she’; and the similar X with 813 = 13 and 
x1 = 19 may be due to the analogy of the independent forms of the pro- 
noun. The 71 in 73N, 735~ and 73(71)* can be similarly explained by cor- 
responding forms of the independent pronouns (e.g. 7}D8, 7797], and 737).5 

However this may be, such a form as Ni13° for 73 (34° ™ +-) can only be 
compared with the Arab. bihd ‘in (fem.) it’, unless the 71 is a mere ‘letter 
of prolongation’. Further, Dr. Kahle? has made out a strong case for 
supposing that the masc. -kd(h) is due to Arabic influence and that the 
true or classical form of the suffix must have been -dk and so comparable 
with the fem. -ék ‘thy’; and 15 in the Scroll can only represent a form 
with an open final vowel. This, however, is otherwise unknown before the 
liturgical hymns of the fifth to sixth centuries A.D. and the M.T. and is 
against all the early evidence and Aramaic analogy. The same remark is 
applicable to the 7M affixed to the sing. 2nd person of the perfect tense of 
the verb. 

Another peculiarity is the preference for i7N~ over PN~ ‘I. . . him’ as 
a pron. suffix (3°, 41°; 437, 554, 57'9 +); this reflects the Aram. A” 
with the 1st person (and the Arab. -t#h with the fem. 2nd person) rather 
than T'N~, which is found only in the M.T. Another unusual form of the 
suffix appears in M7 TR (422") and AAD" (447), in which AN is an 
attempt to reproduce 97, as it is written in the M.T. Finally, attention 
may be drawn to the frequent use of the plur. in place of the sing. suffix of 
the masc. 3rd person, not only in "DON (629, where the ° may be merely 


t E.g. MYON (Gen. 31°, E.). 
? Kautzsch-Cowley, Hebr. Gr., pp. 300-3. 
3 Dalman, Grammatik?, pp. 395-6. 
4 Literally ‘(in) the mouth of’ and so simply ‘in’ as a preposition. 
5 The presence of this final 8 in N°) = %% ‘who?’ and N"D = °5 ‘for’ cannot 
be ascribed to Arabic influence; it must be due to false analogy. 
6 Also once N32 (3734). 7 In Geniza, pp. 95-102. 
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phonetic), but also in such forms as 17125 for YTI2D (59'%) and YWIP for 
Wp, (63'°) and so on. 

The most noticeable point in the verb is the preservation of long 6, in- 
stead of its reduction to a half-vowel, out of pause in the imperfect tense 
and the imperative mood; examples of the first are “131M (544; cp. 4078, 
57°), ypen (557; cp. 179, 103), and WIT? (582; cp. 2'8, 33", 4377, 465, 564, 
659); of the second "BN and "NAY (477) and WINT (1"7, 34°°, 55° ; cp. 364, 
373°, 46° 9, 55'», 56"). It is preserved also before the cohortative ending 
(42', 508, 57'7) and the pronominal suffixes (35°, 36', 509, 518, 60", 629, 
644). It is maintained, too, in weak verbs (41', 5173, 627, 645). Finally, 6 
takes the place of a in a number of verbs, for example, in JWT (195) and 
wim” (55"2), mR (4313), PUMA? (564), and IAN (34', 48"°). A possible 
explanation is that 1 is intended to indicate = and that M2" stands for 
Y1j@",' thus preserving the primitive u as seen in yezbuleni = 3237 
(Jerome); but this explanation will not account for 6 in the imperative 
forms? nor where a is expected. It must then be regarded as an Aramaism, 
even though it is known as a feature of the Massoretic punctuation ac- 
cording to the Eastern tradition ;3 for the Aramaic and Syriac verbs main- 
tain a long vowel in many of these cases.4 

Other divergences from the norm are the use of transitive forms of the 
participle in intransitive verbs, as in T71M (667) and O°WiY (74)5 and of 
shortened forms like "JJ" (30'%) and osnn> (30'), the substitution of Q. 
for Ni. or Pi. (403°; 52, 22'°, 62'°) and of Aph. for Hiph. (124, 23', 377°, 
42'4, 514, 547, 64°), which is a clear sign of increasing Aramaic influence. 

Attention may also be drawn to the extensive employment of the co- 
hortative ending, which is occasionally added to forms of the sing. 3rd 
person, namely, 729M and ANIIN (519), and monn (119). ’ 

Twice contracted forms are replaced by full forms, namely, 073198 by 
DAMINN (33'°) and "IDA by "WISNN (54"4). 

Several nouns formed from the infinitive form of the Hiph. may be 
noted; these are MYVIN ‘working salvation’ (33%), JOM ‘putting forth 
strength’ (13"), and 1251 ‘showing rage’ (372%). They are of some impor- 
tance, since only fem. nouns of this type are found before the Mishnah.° 

Two curious archaistic participles are VOD for WO? (3') and "737 for 
TY) (19'°); these, like the fem. "NMNSW (177°; cp. 221, 477° 12° *5, 4973, 57", 
60'*, 62°) may be regarded as Aramaisms? or perhaps as archaisms which 

* Cp. “WAR (Ps. 8979). 

* Cp. M319 and "519M (Jud. 9°: *). 

3 Kahle, Mas. T. d. A. T., pp. 52-4 and Mas. d. Ost., pp. 184-5. 

* Or is the | intended to indicate @ as found thrice in the M.T. (Kautzsch- 
Cowley, Hebr. Gr., § 47 g)? these forms have been attributed to Rabbinic influence 
(Prijs in Theol. Zeitschr. v. 395). 

5 Cp. "3M for 727 (44', 479% 12) and won for "$00 (Ps. 3527; Origen). 

® Hebr. 123 (Isa. 39), mala ta (Esth. 2%), rai) Fa (Isa. 3078); Aram. ma (Dan. 
5*) and MHOW (Cowley, AP. 267); s. Segal, Mishnaic Hebrew Grammar, pp. 
114-15. 

? The #1 is preserved in early Aramaic texts (s. Leander, Laut- u. Formenlehre 
d. Agyptisch-Aramdischen, § 29 c). 
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have accidentally survived all modernizing processes, or they may be 
mere errors." 

Finally, the copyist of the Scroll occasionally writes N12 ‘to come’ 
defectively, as in MANA = DRQ (3779) and YAN = WIT (163), and he 
regularly inserts a helping fetter before affixes, as in TNW'A3N = PNXID 
(372°; cp. 4373, 48'5) and APNIBN = APRN (447; cp. 479, 483). 

In several passages the Scroll has a synonym for the word read in the 
M.T. Such are “YN for SAA (13%) and MSN for MIS (42"') and MN for 
PIN (39"), M>9nM for Nw (39), and 7202 for JOR (65"), while IM 
for 5°%M (482") introduces an unattested theme from a well-known root. 
Others of some importance are Sim for (MY, since it justifies the 
emendation of this verb to) *M190 (9'®; Perles), IWIN for NPY? (325), and 
10") (= NB") for VY"1 (54), since the repetition of MY in both places is open 
to suspicion. Further, the substitution of wa for xa (19'3) provides 
the Hebrew verb from which SN ‘fool’ is derived. One other synonym 
that commands attention is Mm for °N (3078), since a Hebr. M1? is un- 
known and the Aram. Xfi? = Nyi? is not cited before Targum and 
Talmud.3 

The substitution of "9°X for "7K ‘woe is me!’ (65) is especially interest- 
ing, as there is reason to doubt the existence of "& ‘woe’; for, if read °R, it 
appears to rest on a misunderstanding of two other passages of the Old 
Testament‘ and, if read "8, to be a neologism of the Targum and the 
Talmud. 

There are also a few passages in which the grammar of the M.T. is 
simplified, though not necessarily correctly, in the Scroll. For example, 
ithas O% PR for PR 0% (13°) and 77b3 for 7} (38), which are both possible 
but not necessarily correct readings; it has m>SDwN for bey (2""), nbonn 
for 199M (567: *) and ANIV3 for INZWZ (6673), although none of these 
three corrections is essential, if the rule is accepted that the concord may 
be disregarded when any term intervenes between the agreeing words.‘ 
Similarly, "NNW for uy (65') is a logically desirable but not grammati- 
cally necessary correction, since the pronominal suffix in the second half 
may be thrown back in sense into the first half of the verse;® here, how- 
ever, it is supported by several versions (LXX, V. It., Pesh., Targ.) and 
some Hebrew manuscripts. 

Occasionally the Scroll clarifies the sense by inserting a preposition, as 
in 1°33 (373%) and WYTPII OWI (5715), NID (13) and VWw> (28", 308), 
DPW (57%, sic), OMVTY? (32'4) and O19» (32"7) and MOWwN»? (42%), 190? 
and J" (299), and NWY7P (58"3).7 

t Archaisms are for the most part avoided; so MY is replaced by MY (10*4). 

2 Arab. ’dla(w) ‘became dense, thick’, only in the literal sense as applied to 
liquid substances (Freytag). 

3 Or is eon = ~n? intended, as the superscript ° suggests? 

+ Eccl. 4", ro*6 (s. WO. i. 31). 

5 Driver in ¥.R.A.S., 1948, pp. 167-76. Hence the Scroll’s 77103 1T" (for 17 
in the M.T.) is grammatically permissible (g'* '® *°, 104, 1427). 

6 Driver, ibid., pp. 164-7. 

7 Also in OV OWN, which is an error for O73 “WN (322). 
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Twice it inserts a noun, in NW3 °B° NAN °D (324), where "> ‘burning’ has 
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been misunderstood, and in “WW AN WPI (sic) YAY (531; LXX), where 
the copyist has missed the sense of 18" = 711 ‘is sated’! and the rhythmi- 
cal balance of the lines. 


The Scroll further confirms a considerable number of emendations 
which have been proposed by various scholars to improve the sense or to 


obtain sense :? 


rs oi 
12? nyt 
144 maT 
143° Paha 
153 rnsina 
17° PPyo3 
18? 6 oyna 
218 mR 
237° "39 
23" THY: 
276 ww 
33° 43> 
33° oy 
333 wT 
33° WIyin 
343 YS 
38° wpy2 
38's al) 
40° “VW38} 
4ore PIN? 
4076 PPAR 
41? bx 
4275 m0 
43° vIn 
44° wD 
45° ayy 
45*4 N13" 
47"4 onn> 


3w> 
“nt 
mam 
AN 
ynisina 
‘pyod3 
pn 
man 
“Tay 
ny 
mw 
ym>o> 
oy 
wT 
wy 
“3n 
Vwi s 
719 
RWW 
pnna 
Tari’ 
TI 7 
non 
Ws 
Pn 
on 
2 
nonin? 


Michaelis 
Houbigant 
Michaelis 
Bredenkamp 
Kittel 
Hitzig 
Horsley 
Lowth 
Graetz 
Knobel 
Graetz 
Cappell 
Duhm 
Duhm+‘ 
Procksch 
Dillmann 
Houbigant 
Morgenstern 
Lowth 
Graetz 
Graetz 
Hitzig 
Lowth 
Kittel 
Buhl 
Marti 
Houbigant 
Kittel 


SVPT 
[SP] 


AZO 


AZH 


SPT 
S°@VP 
SVH 
SVPT 
SZOVPT 
8 
SVPTH 


s 
SAXQyp 
vP 


* So Symmachus in harmony with the parallel YAW (s. ¥.7.S. xxxvi. 151-3). 


* H = Hebrew manuscripts (Kennicott). The exact form of each emendation 


is not given here. 
3 Presumably a forma mixta of yin and TID (Robertson in ¥.N.E.S. ii. 37). 
4 Reading wT in the pf. tense. , 
5 Scroll yawn nx (!). 


6 Presumably Tox as a noun, though defectively written. 
? Rhythmically PANN WY seems to be required (Kittel; cp. 2 Sam. 2248). 
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488 mnnp~ nnnD —srriver 
497 - m3’? a>: Graetz 
4977 77233 7 7n3 Houbigant 
49"7 ow Po nN Torrey 
4974 pts yw Houbigant 
519 n33000 nsninn Houbigant 
51'9 OMI “yony Lowth 

525 etic) yRun Luzzatto 
533 yim”) yam Houbigant 
53° yu yx Vitringa 
545 72ya- ‘55y33; Duhm 
54" yo pore Buhl 

5433 7732 yn Houbigant 
589 noe m>v —_ Ehrlich 
625 by?” Siwa> 2S Houbigant 
63? sn>rar ‘nox,  - Houbigant 
63" on? yn moyen  —- De-Rossi 


SP 


SZOVP 
SOPH 


Further, a few emendations are confirmed indirectly but not verbatim 


by the Scroll: 


277 WW 
28'6 30° 
sas hen 
533 M33 
55? m2" 
645 van 


r,s Lowth (3297) 
70°24  Lowth (79%): 
1m ~~ ~—- Houbigant (37 17") 
wnaN = Budde (371333) 
72> = Houbigant (3339) 
77132) ~—Diilllmann (733) 


AZOPT 
H 
P 


ey 


Finally, a number of new and unsuspected variant readings may be 


tabulated here: 


143! TH. 
205 Oov3% 
24° mH 
33° PQ 
3373 m3 
345 mp 


‘T'T73 ‘deserter’® 

ory ‘their confidence’ 
1M ‘are pale’7 

yar “by thy rumbling’ 
237979 ‘much’ 

TIN WN ‘is seen’ 


* Correction not absolutely necessary (s. ¥.7.S. xxxvi. 401). 
* If 3D" 179 ‘than thy destroyers’ is intended. 


3 If yoy is intended. 


Ps. 99%). 
6 Syr. mad(d) ‘escaped’. 


Vv 


+ Le. 79%. 
s The correction is not grammatically necessary, as ‘30° "371 may mean ‘lo! I 
(arn) he (that) has founded’ (cf. Lam. iii. 1; s. Festschrift Nétscher, p. 58, on 


7 Hardly necessary if Hebr. nn = Arab. hard ‘decreased’ (Kitte!; cp. ST). 





































424 


43°9 
44°° 


44" 
457 
45°° 
46" 
48"° 
49° 
50° 
50° 
51° 
51" 
527 
53°° 
a 
53" 
55 
56° 
635 
64° 
654 
657° 


ew ee» 


para 
nigh 


orbatim 


SOPT 


nay be 


in ‘lo! I 
_ 58, on 








37° 
38"° 
38" 
38" 
389 
397 
40° 
403" 
42! 
4234 
43° 
43°9 
447° 
4477 
449 
457 
457° 
46" 
48° 
499 
50° 
50° 
51? 
_ 
527 
ss” 
53" 
ss” 
55" 
56° 
635 
64° 
654 
657° 


* Presumably from “WS = V3 ‘to bind, tie up; to be cramped’. 


O's} 
“A TPR 
“HTP 

wae 4 
ON 
2 
N79 
wy” 
Deyn 
FOR 
wey" 
ning} 
YR) 
bop 
yy a3 
iby 
ym 
"AD TP. 
ee 
oti 
mp ta’? 

AWD 

WD TaN 

"75 
iby 
“208 
yaw" 
oyyp? 
pran 
QIN? 
20 
WP) 
pp) 
bw 


NOTES AND STUDIES 


O13 ‘compact’! 

“NTIS ‘my post’ 

SND ‘I counted’ 

*Mbv ‘I sink to the ground”? 
MORN ‘O God’ 

i13°y"77) ‘from thy loins’3 

821) ‘is fulfilled’ 

Dy” ‘they swoon’4 

*"YBV? ‘my justice’ 

NDWR ‘I sniff’s 

1°Mw" ‘let them make to be heard’ 
0°23°N3 ‘paths’ 

Ui ‘in front of’ 

yy "42 ‘worn out piece of wood’ 
yy "53 ‘worn out piece of wood’ 
319 ‘goodness’ 

TNR ‘and come’ 

mavip ‘(is) near’ 

y7nNI3 ‘I have assayed thee’® 
O°"1 ‘mountains’ 

n>? ‘to the beaters’? 

*nYyvor ‘I have averted’ 

WTR ‘I make him to be fruitful’ 
*7ND ‘scattered’ 

310 ‘goodness’ 

w>5mn ‘and he pierced him’ 
93") ‘and he is sated’ 
mMamMywS> ‘for their transgressions’ 
15n ‘you shall go’ 

3° ‘to bless’ 

‘Join ‘taking hold of’ 

37971 ‘and thou hast delivered us’ 
p91 ‘and broth’ 

Sy ‘lad’ 


* Syr. sap(p) ‘crept, slipped down’; cf. s4pé6pé ‘cripple’. 

3 Cp. Isa. 48", where apy” °y7a?d has been proposed (Secker). 

4 From *FIY ‘to be dark’ and so ‘to have the senses blacked out’ (cp. n>y); 
parallel to Hebr. Fy ‘to faint’ and cognate with Arab. ta‘awwafa ‘prowled by 
5 Arab. sdfa (w) ‘smelled’, whence masdfu(n) ‘nose’ is derived. 
® Hardly a correct interpretation (s. ¥.7.S. xxxvi. 401-2). 
? Arab. majala ‘beat metal’, whence mattdlu(n) ‘beater of metal’ is derived, 


night’. 


obviously a word of Greek or Latin origin. 
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SVP 


SVP 
SRAQ 


(S)VP 


MON! 
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Many of these alternative readings are but trivial variations, whether 
they represent a different recension of the original text or the ‘emendations’ 
of the scribe himself or of other scholars. Occasionally, however, the 
parallelism of thought or the context suggests that the Scroll preserves 
readings preferable to those of the M.T. (439, 499, 512). Sometimes the 
copyist seems to be substituting a well-known for a rare or forgotten word 
(24°, 38"); sometimes he may be preserving an otherwise unknown form 
or word which the Massoretes have emended out of existence (143', 33%, 
38'3, 40'3, 42'4). 

Several of these readings call for special remark. Clearly 41737)7) must 
be preferred to JN231 (337); for NR is a noun of unusual form and 
moreover yields a sense quite unsuitable to the parallel Jan 1p. Some- 
times 71%°T refers to the low rumble of thunder' that precedes a coming 
storm? or its dying down,3 in the present passage that accompanying a 
theophany;4 sometimes it denotes sinking into stillness and so simply 
silence.5 Both 73° and ‘vi or Sun (however it is vocalized) are sur- 
prising and can hardly be original in spite of the Ancient Versions which 
may represent other genuine Hebrew words; for the sense here assigned 
to the Heb. ‘333 does not appear before the Palm. ‘71737 ‘gave generously’ 
and is purely secondary in the Arab. majjada ‘honoured with rich gifts’, 
and the Gr. péraAAov ‘mine; metal’ is not likely to have found its way into 
the classical language of Isaiah or even into the speech of a Maccabaean 
scribe®. Lastly *}W (424) seems to be a pure Arabism. Presumably the 
copyist of the Scroll, coming to words which he did not understand or 
could not read, substituted others current in his own time. 

No one seems to have suspected 78°)" n39? YM in spite of the difficulty 
of seizing the sense of the M.T.’s 137% WOM, for which the Scroll has 
Nam?> wr ( 5*4); this is what the LXX and Pesh. seem to have read, and the 
Vulg.’s calor flammae confirms it, whereas the reading of the M.T. makes 
its first appearance in the Targ. The sense is that, as a tongue of flame 
consumes stubble and the fiery flames then die down, so the drunkard’s 
roots perish and their blossom is as dust. Further, there is no objection 
to the breach of concord, since a fem. subject may be followed by a 
masc. predicative term when any other word intervenes between them.’ 


* Acc. damdmu ‘to groan, moan; to coo’ and Arab. damdama ‘mumbled; 
snarled; spoke in anger’. 

: 1 Kings 19". 3 Ps. 10779, + Cp. Jb. 46 (TNT) 7p). 

s Hebr. 072°} ‘was silent’, whence #172797 ‘silence’, which the Scroll once sub- 
stitutes for O77 (Isa. 475). 

6 The reading of 33?) is beyond doubt; it cannot therefore be read, even 
though it may be taken, as an error for W373 (Ezek. 217, Ps. 8945), which however 
seems improbable in the present context. 

7 Noun 8729 ‘rich gift (to a temple)’ in inscriptions dated A.D. 19 and 175 and 
verb ‘T37) ‘gave (rich gifts)’ in inscriptions dated a.p. 140 and 254 (C.J.S. I. iii. 
3914 3 3924 5; 3927 3 3934 4). 

8 The Gk. péraAdov ‘mine’ is not cited as meaning ‘metal’ before the 1st cen- 
tury a.p. (L. & S.) 

9 Cp. Isa. 21? Co Tan Mp NUN); s. F.R.A.S., 1948, pp. 167-76. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


A much disputed crux is solved by the Scroll; for 
:RR Ww? APTA nia Tq 
S728 AR INATNN] “YT, FED APRS] PW 


ATT 
"AIS2 NPY FMW] “2 ABINT Ww 
is given as 
NYT AWDNID) ASNNS1 WNIw' mop OT D> Twin Mw VYsn 
"nN AYY ADuNw) CON ANAT nN 
which may be translated 
‘(as) grass on roofs which is blasted before the east-wind. 
‘Thy rising up and thy sitting down and thy going out and thy coming 
‘in I do know, 
‘and thy raging against me and thine arrogance is come up into my 
‘ears’ (3777-9), 
which yields perfect sense. 

The Scroll confirms the M.T.’s "N93 D308) by reading OVNI 
WIN. (63°), thus ranging itself against the proposed OV3VN (Cappell, 
with many Hebrew manuscripts). This emendation may then be given 
up; but the usual translation of DISWN as €uébvca (LX XQ, Aq., Symm.) 
or inebriavi (Vulg.; so also Pesh.) is unsatisfactory in view of the parallel 
*DNI OMY ON. The rare Ass. Sukkuru ‘to transfix’ in ina ussit mulmulli 
uSakkir ‘I pierced (the enemy’s troops) with arrows (and) javelins’? shows 
what the Hebrew verb must mean.3 Possibly IW Q. ‘to be drunk’, Pi. and 
Hiph. ‘to make drunk’ and 3 Pi. (or Hiph.) ‘to pierce’ are ultimately 
from the same root whose basic idea will have been that of splitting in 
the literal sense and metaphorically the schizophrenia of madness. +4 


The Scroll of Isaiah, then, was the work either of a careless scribe 
or of one to whom Hebrew was not a living language, as the numerous 
mistakes and the erratic orthography show. In this last event it was not 
copied in the Maccabaean or Herodian age, since such ignorance of the 
language would be incredible in a scribe or scholar before the Mishnah. 
The extensive scriptio plena, too, would be inexplicable at a time when 
Hebrew was still a living language and such aids to reading would be 
otiose ; the LXX did not have it in the manuscripts which they used. 
The Mishnaic, Aramaizing, and indeed Aramaic forms and words, some 
not recorded before Targum and Talmud, indicate a date not before 


* Here MX either introduces the subject (s. Kautzsch-Cowley, Hebr. Gramm.) 
or perhaps rather is an error (as the parallel “JN without it suggests) due 
to a misunderstanding of the rhythmical balance of the clauses. 

* Luckenbill, Sennacherib, 45, vv. 80-1. 

3 Cp. Targ.’s SppR. 

* Christian in O.Lz. ix. 204-5; cp. Hebr. mop, ‘drunken frenzy’ (Isa. 287) 
and Arab. falla ‘anhu ‘aqluhu, ‘he was out of his mind’ from falla, ‘was broken, 
notched’ (Hava). 
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A.D. 200-500,' while others not found before ti.. Piyiitim and even the 
period of Arabic influence suggest the sixth or even seventh century 
A.D. Again, the division of the text into paragraphs is practically that 
found in the M.T.; but the earliest papyri of the second and third cen- 
turies have no trace of this division, which is first found in the great 
uncial manuscripts of the fourth and fifth centuries; and the text itself 
of the Scroll is in substance that not of the LXX but of Jerome, the 
Syriac and Aramaic Versions, and the Massoretes. All the evidence, 
then, except that of the jars, in or by which the Scrolls were found, 
suggests a date not earlier than the period between the Mishnah and 
the Talmud, c. A.D. 200-500; but a later date not before the sixth or 
seventh century A.D. will be necessary unless a satisfactory alternative 
explanation of the words and forms characteristic of the Piyiitim and 
the age of Arab domination can be found. G. R. Driver 





ANGELS IN DEUTERONOMY 33? 


THE obscure term NTON appears in the kethiv of Deut. 33° as a single 
word, but the gere reads and points it as two words NJ WX. This inter- 
pretation has respectably ancient authority, since it is reflected in the 
Latin ignea lex and the paraphrase of the Targum Onkelos, 3n> 
RIVTVK KNW WW I". Modern critics, however, reject it on the ground 
that n't isa Persian loan-word and out of place in the Hebrew of Deutero- 
-uemy. Many have sought to overcome the difficulty by far-reaching em- 
endation of the M.T. Nyberg on the other hand, in an exhaustive discus- 
sion of the whole passage,’ attempts to rehabilitate the M.T., and his 
solution is to make the minor emendation to the proper name NWR. 
The purpose of the present note is to suggest that the word is not 
in fact a proper name, but a common noun, and was rightly translated 
by the LXX dyyeAo. This can be justified etymologically by equating 
the word with Sabaean ’sd which frequently has the sense ‘ warriors’.’ 
It is evident that Arabic ’asad is also etymologically related, but its 
meaning ‘lion’ must be regarded as a later specialized development 
of sense, since this is not found in the Sabaean word; the primitive 
Semitic meaning would most probably have been something like 
‘strong one’. 


* Cp. Hab. 1°, where the M.T.’s vp is replaced in the Scroll by ip (i.e. 4p), 


representing an Aramaizing form not otherwise recorded before the Babylonian 
Talmud (Levias, Aramaic Idiom, p. 119, § 449). 

2 Z.D.M.G. Bd. 92, pp. 320 ff. 

3 Attested in C.I.S. iv. 82,8; 84,7; 350, 2; R.E.S. 3306, 2; 3945, 9; &c. The 
term is a collective plural, with no singular in use. It seems likely that the 
Hebrew form also isa collective, which would account for the feminine ending. 
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As regards the following word 9, the LXX translation per’ adrod 
presupposes a reading Wy, and this gives a clear and easy sense. If, 
however, the M.T. is maintained, several alternative possibilities of 
interpretation present themselves. The first, and the most obvious, is 
to translate ‘He came with myriads of holy ones, (and) at His right 
hand angels, unto them’, with 199 depending on the verb. This would 
nevertheless be excluded if we accept Nyberg’s contention‘ that com- 
pounds of 4+ pronoun are, apart from certain defined classes of 
exception, enclitics which must immediately follow the word on which 
they depend. If this is accepted as a rule, then the function of the 9 
here could only be to mark the possessive, ‘angels belonging to...’. 

This leads to a final problem, whether the pronoun is singular or 
plural. If we take it as singular (as it has been claimed to be in Gen. 9” 
&c.), it will refer to Jahweh. Thus we might translate, ‘He came with 
myriads of holy ones, (and) at His right hand angels that are His’. On the 
other hand, Nyberg denies that 199 is ever anything but plural.” At this 
point it is useful to note that while he translates wp as ‘ Heiligen- 
scharen’, he holds that there is at the same timea word-play on the place- 
name Kadesh which justifies the LXX Kadyjs.} In this case the pronoun 
would have to refer (constructed according to the sense) to ‘ myriads of 
Kadesh’, and the rendering would then be, ‘He came with hosts of 
Kadesh, (and) at His right hand warriors thereof’. 

A. F. L. Beeston 


THE HEBREW ROOT x3 


IN a previous note‘ I suggested that in two passages, Prov. 135 and 
Isa. 305, the root UNI should be regarded as equivalent to the more 
common form W123 and should bear the meaning ‘be ashamed’) A 

* Op. cit., p. 327 f. 

? Iam not wholly convinced that his rejection of the singular usage of baled 
is justified; if we admit the usage, it furnishes a remarkable parallel to old- 
South-Arabian, where an intensive particle m is sometimes inserted between 
a preposition and its noun without noticeably altering the sense (see Héfner, 
Altsiidarabische Grammatik, pp. 56-7). This problem, however, lies beyond the 
scope of the present note on the etymology of TUR. 

3 Op. cit., p. 336. 

4 ¥.T.S. xliii. 160 f. | was unaware when I wrote this note that C. H. Gordon 
had already drawn attention to the contamination of the root UN2 with the 
root ia; cf. Ugaritic Grammar (1940), p. 22 n. 

5 The text of Isa. 305 in the manuscript DSIa (cp. Millar Burrows, The Dead 
Sea Scrolls, vol. i, 1950, pl. xxiv) reads UNI n>>. The 7 clearly belongs to the 
first word in the manuscript, though it is possible that the correct reading 
should be WRI YD (M.T. WIN 4D). However, the final 7 to n>> may 
ae a suffix (7195) and this would give WN as a Qal form equivalent to 

2. 
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further examination of the occurrences of this root suggests that there 

may be other passages in which such a meaning is to be preferred to 

the normal rendering of ‘to stink’ or ‘to be loathsome, odious’. 
There are three occurrences of the Niph‘al and one of the Hithpa‘el. 

The unsatisfactory nature of the normai rendering is indicated by the 

variety of interpretations to be found in the versions, and some evi- 

dence appears of a meaning for WX3 of ‘be ashamed’ in these passages, 
1 Sam. 13‘ reads: 


pny E32 ee? wx337D3} 


S. R. Driver translates ‘made itself malodorous against ( = was in bad 
odour with)’." But what is this intended to suggest ? Presumably that 
the Philistines were annoyed with Israel because of the exploits of Saul 
and Jonathan mentioned in the previous verses.* But the context 
suggests that Israel was rather despised by the Philistines and that 
the exploits of Saul and Jonathan aroused in Israel a sense of shame. 
The result of this feeling was that they gathered for battle against the 
Philistines. This appears to be the interpretation of the LXX 33 
joxvvOnoay ’IapandA év trois dAAopvAois 
A natural meaning for the Niph‘al of 0X3 here would then be ‘ they 
were ashamed of themselves in regard to the Philistines ’.* 
2 Sam. 10° reads: 
173 WHIP Tay 32 WN 
for which 1 Chron. 19° substitutes: 
TYP OY WHINT 


Here again the LXX show a knowledge of a meaning of ‘shame’ for 
this root, translating in 2 Sam. xarnoxvvOnoav 6 Aads Aaveid and in 
1 Chron. joxvvn Aads Aaveid.’ The Hithpa‘el could very naturally 
be translated ‘show oneself shameful, conduct oneself shamefully’. 
The Niph‘al might bear the same meaning, or could be rendered ‘they 
were ashamed of themselves’. The translation of the passage then 
depends on the subject assigned to the verb. Apart from LXX, the 
versions regard the Ammonites as the subject and translate: ‘had done 


* Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel (1913), p. 98. 

* Cf. Smith, Samuel (1.C.C. 1899), p. 96, ‘to give intense provocation’. 

3 Cf. Field, Hexapla 1, p. 506, who notes the following variants: jaxvvbn, 
xaTnoxuvav, eLovddrwoer. : 

‘Cf. Vulg. et erexit se Israel versus Philistiim. Targ. "AD, Syr. ane 
(Arabic similarly). 

5 Aads here suggests the reading ‘T]J~ OY in 1 Chron. 19°, which might well be 
the correct reading for both passages. 
® Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebr. Gr., 2nd ed., par. 54d. 
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injury to David’ or similarly." The alternative is to regard the unfor- 
tunate ambassadors of David as the subject, in which case the idea of 
shame (introduced in verse 5 in the word 0°33) is equally apposite. 
Either interpretation suggests the same underlying idea, that such a 
shameful act would not go unavenged by David, and the Ammonites 
accordingly prepared for war. 
2 Sam. 16" reads: 
PIN HYRD Pe Yor"'77 Vw) 

The LXX rendering is: 


(xar)hoxuvas Tov maTépa cou 


and, on the basis of this, Kittel suggested emending the text to N&37 
‘thou hast put thy father to shame ’.* Smith makes a similar suggestion, 
but presumably intended that the root WX2 should be retained.’ 
Certainly a Hiph‘il with MX as the nota accusativi would be easier to 
translate, especially with the meaning ‘be ashamed’ for the root. The 
other versions are not helpful, as the issue is evaded.* The Niph‘al, if 
retained, might be rendered as in 2 Sam. 10° ‘hast acted shamefully 
with thy father’, though the usage of the preposition is strange. 

Among the occurrences of the Hiph‘il are three which occasion no 
special comment. Exod. 16* refers to the stench of the manna, as does 
the Qal of 16”. Psalm 38° has WX2 parallel to ppm, and uses the words 
figuratively of the festering of wounds which are a chastisement for 
sin.’ Eccles, 10' is a simple causative form, parallel to y°3°—‘ ferment, 
putrefy’.° 

Of the remaining four, Prov. 135 has already been discussed.’ 

Gen. 34” reads: 

TINT 3wh2 WHIT? 

which could as readily be rendered ‘to put me to shame’ or ‘to make 
me shameful’ as the usual ‘make me odious’. The versions seem to 
interpret the root as meaning ‘to make evi!’.® 

* Cf. Vulg. injuriam fecissent David (2 Sam. and 1 Chron.); Targ. W"BOR 
TYT3 (2 Sam.); Syr. wSe> adsol} (2 Sam.), 0599 woosdS> adiol§ 
(1 Chron.); similarly Arabic. 2 éxaxovpynoay, cf. Field, Hexapla 1, p. 560, who 
also notes a variant of dvdpes for 6 Aads in 2 Sam. The versions probably indicate 
that the root is here interpreted in its Aramaic sense ‘to be evil’. Cf. below. 

* Cf. Kittel, Bibl. Hebr. ad loc. 

3 Samuel (1.C.C. 1899), p. 350. 

*Cf. Vulg. quod foedaveris patrem tuum; Targ. (FAIND) PARI ROHN; 
Syr. goss okSods po K.. S09, so also Arabic. 

‘Cf. B.D.B., Hebr. Lex., p. 93. 

* Horst in Kittel, Bibl. Heb. ad loc., deletes 9"? as due to dittography. 

Cf. previous note cited above. 

Cf. LXX wore rovnpdv pe elvax trois Karouxodaw tiv yiv; Vulg. odiosum fecistis 
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34 NOTES AND STUDIES 
Exod. 5" reads: 


ADD TPR UN IHN ORYRIT 


The versions here confirm the rendering ‘to make to stink ’,' with the 
possible exception of the Syriac which appears to have read 1% and 
to have interpreted WX3 in the normal Aramaic sense.* If %2% were 
the original reading, the translation ‘make ashamed’ would be apt. It 
would be easy to explain a change from 119 to 11 when WR3 was 
understood as meaning ‘to make to stink’. The expression as it stands 
is strange, but the evidence is hardly sufficient to justify rejecting the 
usual interpretation. 

1 Sam. 27" reads: 

PRIT OXI 


This is rendered as ‘he hath become utterly abhorred’,? but the 
rendering ‘he hath acted utterly shamefully with his people’ or ‘he 
hath treated his own people shamefully’ would be perhaps more apt. 
This is confirmed by the LXX "Hoyuvra: aicxuvopevos év 7H ad 
adrod. The other versions are somewhat vague in their renderings.‘ 
The possibility that there is to be found yet an-ther meaning in this 
root has already been noted by Professor G. §t. Driver’ and it is 
apparent both in the versions and also in a passag® in Ben Sira. Among 
the passages considered here, 2 Sam. 10° (1 Chron. 19°), Gen. 34”, and 
1 Sam. 27" are interpreted by some of the versions with the meaning 
for the root of ‘to be evil’.© The most probable explanation of this 
translation would appear to be that the translators knew the word from 
its Aramaic usage (Aram. 8X3, cf. Dan. 6'5 and Syriac «|s).’ It is, 


me; Targ. IVI jN"P?, Syr. salslif; Arabic and Samaritan similarly. Cf. 
also below. 

* Cf. LXX dre €BdedrAvéare rv copy jaw; Vulg. quoniam foetere fecistis odorem 
nostrum; Targ. NYP I~N? PHOKBR "F (cf. Syr.); similarly Samaritan. Arabic 
as in Gen. 34”. AZ ¢oanpicare. 

* Syr. eosd yo halSif (=make evil). Cf. below. 

3 Cf. BDB, Hebr. Lex., p. 93. 

* Cf. Vulg. multa mala operatus est; Targ. "QDR TR BNR; Syr. asl” calas; 
similarly Arabic. Cf. below on Aramaic meaning of UX3. 

5 ¥.T.S. xxxi. 276 f., xxxiv. 38, where he suggests that Isa. 50* and 30° should 
be explained by comparison with the Assyrian ba’dfu and Aramaic UR3. 

® Cf. footnotes above. 

7 Cf. Payne Smith, Thes. Syr. i. 438 ff., ‘male fuit’. Dalman, Aram. Neuheb. 
Worterbuch (1901), p. 45, Levy, Wérterbuch tiber die Talmudim und Midraschim 
(1924), i. 188, ‘to be evil, be ill’. Brockelmann, Lex. Syr., 2nd ed., p. §7, cites 
Aphel: ‘foetidum fecit’ in Exod. 5**. This is the only reference he gives for 
such a meaning and it would seem better to translate ‘ make evil’ as suggested 
in a footnote above. The Syriac version normally uses use for ON, cf. Exod. 
y hi a gre (Syr. 14); 16% 74, 
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however, possible that later Hebrew had already developed a meaning 
similar to that of the Aramaic in view of the occurrence of the root in 
Ben Sira iii. 26, where the Greek translation is xaxw@rjcera:, obviously 
correctly.’ It is difficult to think that any of the passages discussed here 
should be regarded as containing the root in this meaning, though a 
possible exception might be made for Gen. 34”. Even here the meaning 
‘make shameful’ is probably more appropriate. 
These considerations suggest that a division of the root WX3 is 
desirable. 
xa I, to stink. Cf. Akk. bi’su, stinking, Arab. , 2), disgusting, Ethiop. 
be noxious. N.H. Hiph.? : 
Qal. Exod. 7'® 2'; 81°; 1629; Isa. 507.3 
Hiph. (1) to emit stink, grow stinking, Exod. 167+; Ps. 38°; (2) to 
cause to stink, Eccles. 10!. 
x3 II, to be ashamed. Cf. Ha Ug. bt, btt, Akk. basu, baktu, Arab. ap, 
Aram. nii3, Syr. Les.* 
Qal. ? Isa. 305 in MS. DSIa.5 
Niph. 1 Sam. 13+; 2 Sam. 10°; 16?!. 
Hiph. Prov. 135; 1 Sam. 2717; Gen. 343°; Isa. 305 (Keth. Qre has 
wan). 
Hithp. 1 Chron. 19°.® 
Exod. 52! is doubtful.’ 


It may be possible to indicate a connexion between these roots. 
Pedersen analyses the Israelite’s conception of shame as the opposite 
of that which fills him with honour. Lack of courage is an obvious 
example.’ It may be that ‘to feel shame’ is ultimately much the same 
as ‘to feel bad’.? In this case it is possible that the three roots Ux2 I, 
0x3 II, M3" (and also WX3 III), though now distinct, are derived from 


‘Cf. Dalman and Levy, loc. cit. N.H. Hiph‘il ‘to make stink, to stink’. Levy 
cites: MW TD TORRID Sion ‘ gestern brachten sie den Mose in ubeln Ruf’; 
but this should surely be regarded as akin to the usage in Ben Sira. 

* For the cognate languages, cf. Koehler, Lex. in Vet. Test., p. 106. For N.H., 
ef. discussion above. 

3 The allocation of this passage here seems clear from its allusion to the 
Exodus traditions. (Against G. R. Driver, loc. cit., cf. ¥.T.S. xliii. 160f.) 
Deutero-Isaiah, however, handles the tradition freely, and is not dependent 
on the Exodus form of the narrative. In Exodus it is the Nile which smells; 
in Deutero-Isaiah the fish. 

* Cf. Koehler, Lex. in Vet. Test., p. 115. Gordon, Ugaritic Grammar, p. 96. 
B.D.B., Heb. Lex., p. 101. 5 Cf. note above. 

° For the meanings of these forms, see the discussion above. 

7 URI III might be added = Aramaic. Cf. Ug. bas (Gordon, Ugaritic Grammar, 
P93) Aram. O83, Syr. abs, Akk. ba’dfu. Qal. Sir. iii. 26. Hiph. N.H., cf. note 
above. 

* Pedersen, Israel I-II, p. 239. Cf. 2 Sam. 194. 

9 For this rendering, cf. G. R. Driver, loc. cit. 

_™ Some discussion of the relationship of @13 to 02" might also be desirable 
in view of the confusion of forms. Cf. B.D.B., Heb. Lex., pp. ror f. 
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one basic idea, but have evolved along different lines to describe on the 
one hand the more obvious external quality ‘stink’, and on the other 
hand the inner disposition of evil and shame. In the cognate languages, 
however, a distinction is preserved between Heb. = Aram.¥, Arab. 
Ug. §, and Heb. @= Aram. Nn, Arab. ~, Ug. t, and this may well repre. 
sent an original difference in protosemitic.! 

However that may be, the evidence of the passages here discussed 
and particularly the evidence of both context and LXX suggest that 
the equation UX3 II = W3should be regarded as sufficiently established. 

Peter R. AckRoyp 


NABONIDUS AND THE LATER JEWISH EXILES 


It is usually assumed that the Jewish exiles were favourably treated 
throughout the whole period of the Captivity. The accepted view of the 
exiles’ mode of life pictures them as occupying their own homes in 
various communities throughout Babylonia, as continuing their family 
mode of life under the guidance of the elders, and under the Persian 
régime as prospering and often rising to positions of distinction. What 
is perhaps of greater importance, no hint seems to be given that any 
attempt was made to coerce the exiles into accepting the religious beliefs 
and practices of the Babylonians. 

It is worthy of note, however, that the evidence upon which this view 
is based? derives either from the beginning of the exile or from the very 
much later period of the Persian ascendancy, and that no evidence is 
adduced from the intervening period to prove that these favourable 
conditions continued throughout. It is merely assumed that this was 
the case, although, in view of the great lapse of time, it is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility that the favourable conditions which held good 
under Nebuchadrezzar deteriorated in the latter part of the exile and 
that with the advent of the tolerant Persian power a reversion to earlier 
conditions took place. Indeed, there is a good deal of evidence from this 
later period to suggest that the favourable conditions of the first de- 


* Cf. W. Wright, Comp. Gr. (1890), p. 41. 

*I am indebted to my colleagues Dr. M. Black and Mr. R. Loewe for 
valuable suggestions in connexion with this article. 

3 Jer. 295-7; Ezek. 1°; 35; 8'; 141; 20% 3; Ezra 259% 664. (= Neh, 75 68); 
817, 26!-. T assume for the sake of argument that the evidence of the Book of 
Ezekiel is authentic. To the Biblical evidence should be added that of the tablets 
relating to Jehoiachin in exile (cf. E. F. Weidner in Mélanges Syriens offerts a 
René Dussaud, vol. ii, pp. 923-35) and the archives of Murashu Sons found at 
Nippur. The argument set out above applies equally to these extra-Biblical 
strands of evidence. 
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portees gave place to a much harsher lot—evidence which is not often 
given its proper weight. 

In the first place, the oracles of 2 Isaiah contain a great many refer- 
ences to the suffering of the Jews in the later period.' The prophet 
speaks again and again of the hard conditions of the exiles and of the 
oppression to which they are subjected. He represents them as being 
robbed and snared, as being a prey and a spoil, as prisoners in the pit 
and the dungeon, as being reviled and evilly treated. Such is their hard 
lot that he can even say of them that they have borne double punishment 
for their sins,? and drained the dregs of the cup of Jahweh’s fury.3 
Furthermore, the prophet leaves us in no doubt that these harsh condi- 
tions are due to the work of human agents, who wreak their fury upon 
Israel and show her no mercy.‘ 

In spite of this vivid, and even vehement, language, many scholars 
have been content to interpret the prophet’s words as metaphorical, 
denoting merely the fact of the exile itself. Lods,s for example, says 
quite bluntly, ‘. . . these are figures of speech’. Apart from the fact that 
this hardly does justice to 2 Isaiah’s language, it lays itself open to the 
obvious objection that 2 Isaiah’s metaphors are singularly inept on the 
usual view of the exiles’ conditions, since they are radically at variance 
with the actual situation. Other scholars, therefore, who have evidently 
been aware of this objection, have interpreted the prophet’s words in 
amore realistic fashion, but have argued that the obvious contradiction 
between such language and the favourable conditions elsewhere de- 
picted shows that 2 Isaiah knew nothing of the exiles’ conditions and 
cannot have lived amongst them.* Again, however, this view rests on 
the assumption that these favourable conditions continued throughout 
the exile and still held good in the time of 2 Isaiah, and the argument is 
valid only if independent evidence is adduced to show that this was the 
case. So far as the present writer is aware there is no such evidence. 

On the contrary, there is independent evidence to suggest that 
2 Isaiah’s language is neither metaphorical nor at variance with the 
actual conditions, but is an accurate description of conditions which he 
knew only too well. The Psalmist’s words,’ for example, ‘Happy shall 
he be, that rewardeth thee as thou hast served us. Happy shall he be, 
that taketh and dasheth thy little ones against the rock’, must surely 

¥ 405 QETEIAS 42% 225 47%; 4Q% 13: 2476; SUT 13-84» 23, 

* 40%. 3 5177, @ grtt-t2; 4292; 49°; 517 13734, 

5 The Prophets and the Rise of fudaism (E.T. by S. H. Hooke), p. 176. 

° Cf. Maynard, The Birth of Judaism, pp. 33-4. According to Sidney Smith, 
Isaiah Chapters XL-LV (Schweich Lectures, 1940), p. 177, Mowinckel has used 


the same argument. 
7 Ps, 1378-9, 
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imply that the Jews had suffered some grievous treatment at the hands 
of their conquerors. This is substantiated by the fact that in the litera- 
ture of the close of the exile there is ample evidence of bitter feelings on 
the part of the Jews towards Babylonia. This is true even of a prophet 
of the breadth of vision of 2 Isaiah. In spite of his universalistic tenden- 
cies, he has no sympathy whatever for Babylon and can only look forward 
exultantly to seeing her suffer the same treatment which she has meted 
out to the exiles.' This note of hostility and exultation over the approach- 
ing fall of the city is, if anything, even more marked in other anonymous 
prophecies of the period. On the normal view of the exiles’ conditions 
this bitterness is somewhat surprising, and it may be doubted whether 
the mere protraction of the exile is sufficient to explain it, as many 
scholars seem to hold, since this leaves unexplained the fact that many, 
if not most, of the Jews were by no means anxious to end their exile 
when given the chance to do so. But, if the Jews were subjected to harsh 
treatment by the Babylonians in this later period, the hostile note is 
adequately explained, and, of course, when Cyrus’ advent relieved these 
harsh conditions, many of the Jews were content to remain in Mesopo- 
tamia and take advantage of the new régime. 

There is a third line of argument which may be urged in favour of 
this view. It can hardly be accidental that in the later Jewish literature 
Babylon becomes the stock type of oppressor. We see the beginning of 
this development in Zechariah,’ who sees ‘Wickedness’ in the person of 
the woman in the Ephah-measure being carried off to the land of Shinar. 
It is continued in the Book of Daniel, the author of which fixes quite 
naturally on the period of exile in Babylonia as providing a parallel 
situation to that in which he and his contemporaries found themselves. 
That there is good reason to think that he was not altogether mistaken 
will appear later in this article. Later still, of course, Rome repeatedly 
appears in the guise of Babylon.‘ Even allowing for the probability that 
in the later literature this has become merely a literary device, it still 
remains surprising that such a tradition should have arisen, if it had no 
basis in fact. This, therefore, may be taken as substantiating the evidence 
already cited. 

The question which immediately presents itself is whether there is in 
the later period of the Babylonian Empire any known situation which 
can shed light on this reversal of Jewish fortunes. The answer seems to 
be in the affirmative. Professor T. H. Robinson‘ has hinted that the 


* Isa. 47 and 49%, 2 Isa. 132-22; 21'-1°(?); Jer. 50-1. 3 Zech. 557". 

4 2 Esdras 3'~?; Syb. Orac. 5.143, 159; 2 Bar. 117; Rev. 148, &c. 

5 Prophecy and the Prophets, pp. 161-2, and A Companion to the Bible (ed. 
T. W. Manson), p. 256. 
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answer is possibly to be found in the religious policy of the last Baby- 
lonian monarch, Nabonidus. Unfortunately this suggestion, which was 
deserving of some attention, does not seem to have been considered by 
other writers on the period in question. The main reason for this seems 
to have been the mistaken view that Nabonidus was a weak king, who 
was more interested in archaeology and in the restoration of ruined 
temples than in the administration of the state, which he left throughout 
a large part of his reign to his son Bél-Sar-usur, while he himself went to 
reside in the distant oasis of 'Téma’. This view had already been rejected 
by Winckler' in 1903 and by Goodspeed? ten years later. Still more 
recently a mass of detailed evidence has been brought to bear against it 
by Sidney Smith3 and R. P. Dougherty.4 But it persists and may be said 
still to be the accepted view.5 As a result the Jewish situation at the close 
of the exile seems to have been obscured. 

That the king was no weakling both Smith and Dougherty are agreed. 
It appears certain that even before his accession Nabonidus had proved 
himself a man of ability in a responsible position under Nebuchadrezzar. 
This explains why his fellow conspirators elected him to the throne after 
the military coup which deposed Laba’i-marduk. Furthermore, although 
he was a man of mature years® when he came to the throne, he succeeded 
in maintaining himself at the head of the Babylonian state for fifteen 
years, and that in spite of internal opposition. The residence in Téma’ 
is no exception to this statement. According to Sidney Smith? this adven- 
ture was undertaken because of pressing economic difficulties. The 
trade-routes in the north and east were closed to Nabonidus because the 
old alliance with the Medes had broken down, and this situation was 
aggravated by the fact that over a long period the Persian Gulf had been 
silting up, leaving the king without seaports. To offset this serious 
situation Nabonidus himself went to Téma’ with the intention of exert- 
ing his authority over the trade-routes in the west and of gaining control 
of the eastern shore of the Red Sea. Dougherty’ is more cautious in 
assigning a definite reason for the king’s prolonged stay in Téma’, but 
he too, after a careful and judicious survey of possible reasons, sums up 
as follows: ‘Unless we are to believe that Nabonidus was bereft of kingly 


* K.A.T., 3rd ed., pp. 110 f. 

2 A History of the Babylonians and Assyrians, pp. 369 f. 

3 Babylonian Historical Texts relating to the Capture and Downfall of Babylon 
(1924), esp. ch. 3; Isaiah Chapters XL-LV, esp. ch. 2. 

+ Nabonidus and Belshazzar (1929). 

5 It appears, for example, in the various works of W. O. E. Oesterley, H. W. 
Robinson, R. Kittel, M. Léhr, H. Guthe, and M. Noth on the history of Israel. 
* According to Smith (Isaiah, p. 32) he was at least fifty-five years of age. 

7 Ibid., pp. 36 f. 8 Op. cit., p. 160. 
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sagacity, some overpowering political purpose, such as the establishment 
of real sovereignty over the Westland or the cementing of essential 
alliances, must have induced him to make Arabia the centre from which 
his influence radiated.’ Lastly, far from proving him a weakling, his 
manifest delight in his building operations and religious achievements 
proves exactly the opposite, since, according to Smith:" ‘Cuneiform 
documents prove that this king was actually engaged in religious con- 
flict... . Some effort at reform and clarification of the polytheistic chaos 
was necessary if the ancient religion was to survive. Nabonidus tried, it 
would seem, to impose the worship of Sin as the supreme god of the 
pantheon.’ 

The picture which emerges, therefore, is one of a king by no means 
lacking in administrative ability and statecraft, and above all of a king 
who was concerned with a definite religious programme. It is well known, 
however, that the king’s religious reforms did not commend themselves 
to all sections of his people—witness the welcome accorded to Cyrus— 
and there is evidence from the beginning of his reign at least that there 
was much injustice and oppression.’ In the light of the harsh conditions 
to which the later exiles were subjected, it is certainly worthy of con- 
sideration whether the king’s religious programme also brought him into 
conflict with the Jews. 

One or two strands of evidence seem to indicate that this was the case. 
The first of these is to be found in Isaiah 144>~", the famous taunt-song 
over the Babylonian king. Many attempts have been made to refer this 
passage to Assyrian and Babylonian monarchs other than Nabonidus— 
for example, Sennacherib, Sargon, Assur-uballit,3 and Nebuchadrezzart 
—and some scholars have interpreted it as being simply a personification 
of Babylonian tyranny.s The grounds for transferring the song to other 
kings are very slight, and the main reason which has led scholars to 
doubt its application to the last Babylonian king seems to have been the 
mistaken view of the role played by this monarch already outlined! 
Once it is seen that this is a mistaken view, however, the objection no 
longer has force. While it cannot be denied that the poet’s language is 
in large part figurative—after all, he is making use of an old myth—t 

* Op. cit., p. 26. 

2 Cf. Smith, Bab. Hist. Texts, pp. 46-7. Unfortunately the opening column 
of the Persian Verse Account of Nabonidus is very broken, but even in its frag- 
mentary state seems to bear out Smith’s contention (cf. his translation, ibid., 
p. 87, which differs in some respects from that given in K. Galling, Textbuch zw 
Geschichte Israels, p. 66). 

3 Cf. Procksch, ‘Jesaia I’ (K.z.A.T.), p. 194, for these views. 

4 So Jerome and Kimhi (Gray, ‘Isaiah I-X XVII’, I.C.C., p. 251). 

5 So Skinner and Whitehouse in Camb. |)i>!e and Cent. Bible respectively. 

® So explicitly Skinner and Whitehouse. 
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can be seriously urged that there is nothing in the poem which definitely 
conflicts with what is now known of Nabonidus, and indeed much which 
is remarkably appropriate if the poem is interpreted as referring to him. 
Lods' rightly remarks: “The allusions which the satire contains fit in 
very well with what we know of Nabonidus, . . . for he was the last king 
of Babylon, a great rebuilder of temples, he visited Lebanon himself, 
and, because of his repression of the revolt in Syria, might be accused 
of having “destroyed thy land and slain thy people’’.’ To this may be 
added that the king evidently claimed divine honours for himself,? that 
he boasts in one of his inscriptions ‘that the whole of Mesopotamia and 
the West, as far as Gaza on the Egyptian border, continued to acknow- 
ledge his authority’ ,3 and that the charge of inhumanity in the treatment 
of prisoners and conquered peoples takes on a new significance in the 
light of the foregoing discussion. All these facts accord very well with 
the data of the taunt-song (cf. esp. vv. 4b~7, 12-14, 16-17, 20), and there 
seems therefore to be no valid reason for denying that it refers, as the 
editorial note suggests, to the last Babylonian king. This remarkable 
singling out of Nabonidus for hostile vituperation once more demands 
an explanation, which is most easily found in the suggestion that the 
religious policy of the king had antagonized the Jews. 

This finds support in the fact that, on quite independent grounds, 
there is reason to believe that underlying the figure of ‘Nebuchadnezzar’ 
in the Book of Daniel we can see Nabonidus.+4 It is true that the apoca- 
lyptic work cannot be treated as an exact historical record of the events 
of the later part of the exile, but it can hardly be an accident that the 
rather garbled tradition has yet retained points which link up remark- 
ably closely with the cuneiform records of this monarch’s reign. A state- 
ment such as that made by Sidney Smith,s “The king would naturally 
call upon his subjects to worship his own god; if he did not do so in 
Babylon, then he probably did so when at last he reached Harran. The 
account therefore of Nebuchadnezzar’s setting up of a great image in 
the Book of Daniel may be based on an historical event in Nabonidus’ 
reign’, takes on a new significance in the light of the foregoing dis- 
cussion, and may be held to provide another link in the chain of evidence. 

There remains another line of argument that this is a fair interpreta- 
tion of the situation, namely 2 Isaiah’s polemic against the idol cults of 

' Op. cit., p. 237. 

* Smith, Bab. Hist. Texts, p. 62. 

3 L. W. King, A History of Babylon, p. 282. 

Ry The suggestion seems to have been made independently by Winckler (op. 
cit.) and S. Smith (op. cit., pp. 36, 46, 49-50). This transference of traditions is 


4 process for which many historical parallels can be found. 
§ Ibid., p. 51. 
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Babylon. Once more it is usual to interpret this polemic merely as imply- 
ing that towards the close of the exile many Jews were beginning to feel 
that Jahweh could no longer deliver them. The long protraction of the 
exile seemed to demonstrate his impotence, the superiority of the gods 
of the conquerors, and the general futility of continuing to put their 
trust in a discredited deity. This, however, is rather an artificial reading 
of the situation. Apart from this polemic of 2 Isaiah there is no evidence 
to suggest that the bulk of the Jews found absence from the homeland 
to be in itself conducive to apostasy. Indeed, if we are to believe the 
evidence of Ezra-Nehemiah, it was in Babylonia that Jewish orthodoxy 
was strongest, although the Jewish communities there were still hemmed 
in by pagan cults. Obviously by this time the Jews had learned that their 
faith in Jahweh was in very large measure independent of any ties with 
the homeland and even with the restored Temple, and it is very unlikely 
that such an attitude originated at this period. It must have had a long 
history behind it, and in all probability most Jews in exile, even before 
2 Isaiah’s time, had already learned for themselves the truth of Jere- 
miah’s advice,’ that Jahweh’s presence would be known to them even in 
Babylonia if they diligently sought him there. Their despair in 2 Isaiah’s 
time, therefore, is hardly likely to have been due merely to the pro- 
traction of the exile, and seems to receive a more adequate explanation 
if it is linked with the harsh treatment which they were receiving, espe- 
cially as the two are closely linked in the oracles of the prophet. It is 
much more likely that it was this treatment, which other evidence seems 
to connect with Nabonidus’ religious programme, which was causing 
many to despair of their ancestral faith, since Jahweh seemed to them 
to be doing nothing about their sufferings.; The prophet’s polemic 
implies much more than a mere passive drifting on the part of many 
Jews into Babylonian cults. The urgent note which is apparent in his 
oracles demands rather a situation in which many of his compatriots 
were seeking to escape suffering and contumely at the hands of their 
oppressors by giving up that faith which kept them a distinctive, and 
therefore potentially dangerous, group in favour of a faith which brought 
them into line with the surrounding culture. In other words, the Jewish 
exiles in this period were being subjected to religious persecution. 
2 Isaiah realized the danger in this attempt to foist a pagan religious 
uniformity on his people, and his oracles against the idols of Babylonia 
constitute an effort to dissuade his weaker brethren from taking the easy 
way out, by demonstrating to them the complete impotence of these 
very idols. His polemic is a call to resist even in the face of suffering. 
Finally, is this the background of the Servant Songs? This is hardly 


1 Jer. 297) #2 ff. 2 gyton16; griait., 3 4077, &e. 
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the place to enter into a detailed discussion of these passages, but a few 
remarks may be permitted. The corporate theory in any form has always 
suffered from the disadvantage that the exiles in Babylonia did not seem 
to be suffering in a manner comparable to the fate of the Servant. It may 
be urged that the situation argued for above makes good this deficiency 
in the collective theory. Here we have a situation in which the Jews were 
suffering for their faith, in which their very loyalty to their national 
religion occasioned their hard lot. Such a situation must have constituted 
agrave problem for 2 Isaiah. The older explanation that Israel’s suffer- 
ings in exile were punishment for her sin no longer held good, and 
indeed 2 Isaiah himself explicitly says that Israel had received double 
for her sins. His answer to this problem of suffering entailed through 
loyalty and obedience is, in prosaic terms, that such suffering is the 
means of Israel’s mission to the world, that it is vicariously borne on 
behalf of those who are engaged in oppressing Israel, and that it is 
through this very passion that Israel will regain her life. Recent years 
have seen a number of attempts to introduce the idea of corporate per- 
sonality into the discussion.' May not the clue to this feature of 2 Isaiah’s 
thought be found in the historical situation? If indeed Nabonidus was 
persecuting the Jews, the situation must have been, as in all cases of 
religious persecution, extremely confused, and Israel must have pre- 
sented at this time many opposing features. Many must have stood firm. 
Others must have apostatized at the first hint of danger. Still others 
must have hovered hesitantly between these two extreme positions. Is 
it then surprising that there is fluidity in the prophet’s thought, that at 
one time he can think of Jahweh’s Servant as loyal and obedient, at 
another as blind and deaf and disobedient ?3 Or again think of Israel as 
Jahweh’s Servant, when he remembered the heroic stand which his 
people was making,4 and on the other hand think of the Servant as 
having a mission to Israel, when he remembered the faithless apostates ?5 
Such a solution need not run entirely contrary to those who have argued 
for a cultic background to these poems and on the basis of this have 
urged a ‘messianic’ solution.® It is extremely probable that 2 Isaiah was 
drawing on such a background for many of his ideas. He may indeed 
have found part of the solution to the immediate problem of Israel’s 


* Cf. esp. H. W. Robinson, The Cross of the Servant (1926), O. Eissfeldt, Der 
Gottesknecht bei Deuterojesaja (1933). 

2 @.g. 50475, 3 e.g. 4218 ft., 4 493. 5 495 6. 

° Cf. I. Engnell, “The ‘Ebed Yahweh Songs and the Suffering Messiah in 
“Deutero-Isaiah” ’ (B.J.R.L., vol. xxxi, no. 1, Jan. 1948), and the suggestive 
remarks of A. R. Johnson in his essays, “The Réle of the King in the Jerusalem 
Cultus’ (in The Labyrinth, ed. S. H. Hooke), and ‘Divine Kingship and the Old 
Testament’ (Exp. Times, vol. Ixii, no. 2, pp. 36-42, Nov. 1950). 
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suffering in an older cult drama and transferred older ‘messianic’ cate. 
gories to the nation. Such a background might, for example, explain the 
markedly individualistic features of the last poem without necessarily 
carrying with it an individual interpretation; it might also explain the 
use of the conception of vicarious suffering. But we must remember that 
2 Isaiah was a great artist who would not be completely controlled by 
his thought background, but would fashion the material which he took 
over to suit his own purpose, and that the mere heaping up of parallels 
from the Tammuz liturgies and other comparable material does not in 
itself establish the intention which the prophet entertained when he 
composed these poems. J. M. Wize 


MARK 276 


THE suggestion of Mr. Wenham (7.7.S., Oct. 1950, p. 156) is to be 
found in Lagrange, ‘Evangile selon S. Marc’, in loc: ‘On a proposé 
bien des solutions . . . ou €7i AB.abap apyvepéws désigne une péricope de 
l’Ecriture, comme ézi rod Barov (XII. 26)’. He rightly rejects the con- 
jecture with some others because ‘ces solutions ont trop évidemment 
pour but de mettre Mc. a l’abri du soup¢gon d’erreur’. 

Moreover, as Lagrange remarks, é7i ABiabap apxvepéws would only 
refer to a passage of scripture if it immediately followed avéyvwre; in 
fact it is separated from it by several clauses. Even supposing that it did 
refer to a passage of scripture, we still have to face the difficulty that the 
mention of Abiathar in 1 Sam. 227° follows well after the reference to the 
shewbread, and even there he is not referred to as (high) priest, but only 
as a son of Ahimelech. 

That the phrase was interpreted from very early days in the con- 
ventional way is fairly conclusively proved by the omission of it by 
Matthew and Luke and in Mark by manuscripts and versions with 
‘Western’ characteristics. For New Testament evidence of ézi followed 
by a genitive meaning ‘in the time of’, see Acts 1128: da7us éyévero émi 
Knavidiov. Conceivably the true solution to the problem is that Mark is 
guilty of a ‘manque de mémoire’ (a possibility which Lagrange himself 
suggests): to support this view we may adduce Mark 12, reading év 74 
‘Hoaia 7 mpodyrn. Lagrange himself prefers to offer the consideration 
that Mark is not concerned to produce a precise historical account, 
still less to follow word by word the text of the Old Testament. ‘L’anec- 
dote est donc racontée trés largement.’ He assumes that Abiathar was 
present when David and his companions ate the shewbread, and as his 
name was more widely known than his father’s, and was moreover re- 
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membered as that of the high priest in David’s time, ‘cette approxima- 
tion est parfaitement suffisante pour le but poursuivi par Jésus’. 
ALAN D. Rocers 


FOUR TYPES OF QUESTION 


In Mark 123-7 four questions are discussed: (1) Is it lawful to give 
tribute unto Caesar?, (2) If a man dies without issue and his brother 
marries the widow, the second husband also dies and the next brother 
marries her, and so on until seven brothers have had her, whose wife 
will she be on resurrection ?, (3) Which is the most important com- 
mandment ?, and (4) How can the Messiah be the son of David, seeing 
that David in Ps. 110 calls him his Lord? 

That the four questions in fact date from the same historical occasion 
is highly improbable. Apart from general considerations, there are such 
criteria as that Matthew alone (22"~*) coincides with Mark, whereas 
Luke places together questions (1), (2), and (4) only (20*-*), giving 
(3) in a different connexion (10*5-*); and that both in Mark and Mat- 
thew (though admittedly not in Luke) question (4) begins by a fresh 
indication of place or audience (‘while he taught in the temple’ in 
Mark 12%, ‘while the Pharisees were gathered together’ in Matt. 22"), 
which suggests that it was originally independent of (1)-(3). 

If this is cosrect, we must ask ourselves how the questions came to 
be united? It is submitted that whoever united them may have fol- 
lowed a fourfold scheme with which the first-century Rabbis were 
familiar. More precisely, he may have regarded these questions as 
representative of four different types of question distinguished by the 
early Rabbis. 

In Bab. Nidda 696 ff., the Alexandrians are reported to have put to 
Rabbi Joshua ben Hananiah (a.D. go) twelve questions of four kinds, 
i.e. three of each kind. They put three questions of hokhma, ‘ wisdom’. 
These are halakhic questions, concerning points of law. For example, 
is a priest, who ought to observe special marriage restrictions (Lev. 
21’), allowed to marry the daughter of a woman who, after being 
divorced, remarried and, divorced again, returned ‘o her first husband 
despite the prohibition of Deut. 244? Next they put three questions of 
haggadha, with no bearing on the law. These questions concern apparent 
contradictions between different verses from Scripture. For example, 
Ezek. 18%, ‘I have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth’, conflicts 
with 1 Sam. 2*5, ‘It pleased the Lord to slay the sons of Eli’; or Ps. 
132'3, ‘For the Lord hath chosen Zion’, with Jer. 32%, ‘ For this city 
hath been to me as a provocation of mine anger that I should remove it 
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from before my face’. Next they put three questions of boruth, ‘ vulgar- 
ity’. They are ‘teasers’, mocking questions, designed to ridicule a 
belief of the Rabbi; and they are all three directed against the same 
belief—namely, that in resurrection. For example, did the child brought 
back to life by Elisha convey uncleanness, as a corpse?, or on resur- 
rection, will the dead need sprinkling, having been in contact with 
corpses ?* Finally, the Alexandrians asked three questions of derekh 
"eres, ‘ principles of moral and successful life’. What shall a man do to 
become wise? The Rabbi’s counsel to study diligently was meant to 
provoke the rejoinder that many had done so in vain. Then he named 
the true way: you must seek the mercy of him who alone can give 
wisdom (Prov. 2°). What shall a man do to become rich? Trade hon- 
estly. But many have done so in vain. You must seek the mercy of him 
who alone can give wealth (Hag. 2°). What shall a man do to obtain 
male children? Live virtuously with a virtuous wife. But many have 
done so in vain. You must seek the mercy of him who alone can give 
sons (Ps. 1273). The same path leads to all three goals. 

The four questions in Mark 12" (Matt. 22"5-**) can easily be 
brought under the headings just listed. Question (1), about tribute to 
Caesar, falls under hokhma. It is halakhic, it has regard to a point of 
law.* Question (2), about the seven husbands, falls under doruth. It 
is designed to ridicule a belief held by Jesus; and, significantly, the 
particular belief attacked in this manner is that which forms the target 
also in the illustrations of ‘ vulgarity’ quoted by the Talmud. Question 
(3), about the most important commandment, falls under derekh ’eres. 
It is concerned with the fundamental principles (as opposed to detailed 
ritual) on which to base one’s conduct. Question (4) falls under hag- 
gadha. Unlike (1), it has no reference to any point of law. It draws 
attention to a verse from the Psalms in disagreement with the current 
teaching of the scribes respecting the Messiah—which teaching, of 
course, also rests on Scriptural evidence; that is to say, the problem 
consists in a conflict between various passages from the Bible. 

* Compare the question ascribed to Queen Cleopatra in Bab. Sanh. gob. 

* The fact that the motive of the questioners is to ‘catch Jesus in his words’ 
(Mark 123, cp. Matt. 225) does not alter the character of the question itself, 
i.e. it does not turn the question into one of ‘ vulgarity’. There are examples 
in the Talmud of halakhic questions asked with a view to ‘catching’ an oppo 
nent; and the question asked by Jesus about the nature of the Messiah, though 
calculated to embarrass his adversaries, is far from ‘ vulgar’. (So is his question 
about the baptism of John, Matt. 2174!-, Mark 117t!-, Luke 203ff. Here the kindof 
dilemma in which his antagonists find themselves is very similar indeed to that 
which it was hoped to cause for him by the question about tribute to Caesar.) 


A question of ‘ vulgarity’ is one which could not be put in any other spirit than 
that of rude mockery. 
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Needless to say, there are differences between the Talmudic episode 
and Mark 12 (Matt. 22). The order in the Talmud is hokhma, haggadha, 
boruth, derekh ’eres, that in the New Testament hokhma, boruth, derekh 
eres, haggadha. Maybe there was no fixed order. If there was one, it 
was probably that of the Talmud. The New Testament sequence is 
perhaps to be accounted for by the assumption that, at some stage of 
the tradition, questions (1) and (2), or (1), (2), and (3), stood together 
without (3) and (4), or (4), and that (3) and (4), or (4), were added 
precisely in order to complete the fourfold scheme. The same develop- 
ment may explain another difference: whereas in the Talmud all ques- 
tions are put by the Alexandrians to Rabbi Joshua, in the New Testa- 
ment the first three are put by one side, the adversaries or admirers 
of Jesus, but the fourth by the other, Jesus himself. The fourth again 
seems to stand apart. However, even if we suppose that the New 
Testament questions were all collected at the same time by an author 
acquainted with the fourfold scheme, the deviations from the Talmud 
are understandable. The question asked by Jesus himself would natur- 
ally be placed at the end, as the climax of the series. With that exception, 
the order is that of the Talmud: hokhma, boruth, derekh ’eres. 

Yet a further difference between the Talmud and the New Testa- 
ment is that the former has twelve questions, the latter only four. No 
doubt, in a sense, both numbers are artificial. It would, for instance, 
have been easy, both for the author of the Talmudic episode and for 
that of Mark 12 (Matt. 22), to introduce additional questions regarding 
derekh ’eres, ‘ principles’. The higher number in the Talmud suggests 
that the author either had more material at his disposal or permitted 
himself greater freedom in supplementing questions actually submitted 
to Rabbi Joshua by others similiar in nature but not in fact submitted 
to him. On the whole, the Talmudic episode is considerably more styl- 
ized than Mark 12 (Matt. 22).' There is not so much historical detail, 
individualization of the settings of the various questions. These quali- 
ties have been sacrificed to regularity of arrangement. The Talmud 
starts from the four categories of questions ; the several questions are 
adduced to illustrate the categories. The New Testament starts from 
the several questions; the fourfold scheme is responsible for no more 
than their being placed side by side as forming one series. 

If it is granted that the four questions in Mark 125%’ (Matt. 22'S) 
are intended as representative of the four types to be found in the 
Talmud, several problems arise, some of which may be mentioned. 
Whoever collected the questions acted on a definite, artistic plan. Was 


' We are disregarding the comments by Rabbis later than Joshua which are 
appended to the third question of hokhma and the first of derekh ’eres. 
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it Mark or a pre-Markan narrator ? Nothing seems to speak against the 
former alternative. Supposing it was Mark, are there other chapters the 
composition of which is due to similiar schemes? Again, is the scheme 
under discussion of Jewish or Greek origin? There are some slight 
indications in favour of a Greek origin. In the Talmudic episode, it is 
the Alexandrians who are the questioners. The use of the word hokhma, 
‘wisdom’, for what is ordinarily described as halakha, ‘legal points’, 
is also noteworthy. (‘The term haggadha, too, is used in a special sense, 
Whereas, generally, it denotes any exegesis of no immediate bearing 
on the law, here it is confined to the problem of ‘antinomy’, the con- 
flict between two verses.) The appearance of derekh ’eres, ‘ principles 
of moral and successful life’, as one of the four cardinal types of ques- 
tion, points in the same direction, and so does the scorn poured on 
the belief in resurrection. In Mark 12 (Matt. 22) the latter feature is 
also present, and Herodians and Sadducees figure among the ques- 
tioners. It might be worth while to search Hellenistic writings on rhe- 
toric for a parallel to, or rather the model of, the fourfold scheme.' 
It is, of course, doubtful to what extent we may rely on the Tal- 
mudic pattern for filling in details in Mark 12 (Matt. 22). Still, it should 
be noted that, where the Alexandrians put questions of haggadha, con- 
cerning apparent contradictions between passages from Scripture, the 
answer is invariably a ‘distinction’. Both passages, that is, are upheld, 
each being assigned its proper field of application. For example, Ezek. 
18* says that God has no pleasure in a man’s death; yet according to 
I Sam. 2*5 it pleased him to kill the sons of Eli. Both verses, Rabbi 
Joshua explains, speak the truth. The antinomy is to be solved by re- 
ferring that from Ezekiel to the death of such as repent, that from | 
Sam. to the death of the impenitent. Similarly, the Lord chose Zion 
(Ps. 132%) before Solomon married a daughter of the Pharaoh, i.e. so 
long as the people kept away from foreign idols, but the city provoked 
his fury (Jer. 32") from that marriage onwards. If the New Testament 
question of haggadha (Mark 12°5~’, Matt. 22"~*, Luke 20"), concern- 
ing the contradictory notions of the Messiah to be met with in Scrip- 
ture, is closely analogous—as it may well be at least in Mark and 
Matthew—then the answer implied is not that one notion is right and 
the other wrong, but that both are right in different contexts; say, the 
Messiah is David’s son up to a certain moment in history, but his Lord 
from then, or—this would mean that we have before us an adumbra- 
tion of Rom. 13f-—he is David’s son according to the flesh, but his Lord 
according to the spirit. Davip DauBe 


' For the general question of Greek influence in these matters, see the pre- 
sent writer’s article ‘Rabbinic Methods of Interpretation and Hellenistic Rhet- 
oric’ in Hebrew Union College Annual, xxii, 1949, 239ff. 
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THE END OF ST. MARK’S GOSPEL. 
THE WITNESS OF THE COPTIC VERSIONS 


ProFESSOR KILPATRICK recently! drew attention to the Coptic evidence 
for the end of the gospel of St. Mark and it was his suggestion that I 
should write this article. 


I, THE MANUSCRIPTS 
(a) Sahidic 

When Horner edited the gospel of St. Mark in Sahidic? he had at 
his disposal two fragmentary manuscripts for 167*-: 

1. Horner 108 (Paris, Weill) of the eleventh century. 

2. Horner 50 (Oxford, Bodleian MS. Copt. g. 3) probably of the 

ninth century .3 

Since Horner’s edition another four Sahidic manuscripts have be- 
come available : 

3. Five leaves from a Graeco-Sahidic lectionary at Freiburg pub- 
lished by J. M. Heer.4 These leaves form part of the Pierpont 
Morgan MS. XI (M. 615) which is dated by Hyvernat seventh to 
eighth century ;5 it should, however, be noted that Crum favoured 
a date in the eleventh century.® The manuscript is not part of the 

* J.T.S., vol. i (1949), pp. 143-4. 

+ The Coptic Version of the New Testament in the Southern Dialect, vol. i 
(Clarendon Press, 1911). 

3 From Horner’s edition it is not clear for what part of his text these two 
fragments are extant. I have therefore collated Horner’s 108 from his own copy 
available in the Bodleian Library (MS. Copt. c. 34. Horner presented many of 
his notebooks to the Bodleian Library). Horner’s 50 for the part in question 
was published by Winstedt in P.S.B.A., vol. xxvii (1905), p. 57, but I have 
collated the original in the Bodleian Library. Except for 168 the text of Horner’s 
108 is as printed by Horner, op. cit., pp. 635 ff., beginning at xOOY om... &c. 
Horner’s 50 here is only extant for 16>. The following is the text of the two 
fragments where they overlap: 


Horner’s 50 (recto) (margin) Horner’s 108 
Hepeoyctwt ae Sarag 
aanaoTe ascae[Ooy] TE MMOOY. ah oyuy 
seit Oyu T[OpTp] TOpTp. [ay]w [sajnoy 
ayw saenfoyaxe Aa] axe Afala[y njujaxe Eda 
ay nlujane ay: [nleyPlgo]te cap. 
(broken) 


4 J. M. Heer, Neue Griechisch-Saidische Evangelienfragmente separately and 
in Oriens Christianus, Neue Serie, vol. ii. 1 (Leipzig, 1912). 

S Heer in Oriens Christianus, N.S., vol. iii (1913), pp. 141 f., and Hyvernat, 
A Checklist of Coptic Manuscripts in the Pierpont Morgan Library (privately 
printed, New York, 1919), number L; the manuscript has since been given the 
number XI which it bears in the photographic series. 

® Cited by Heer, Oriens Christianus, N.S., vol. ii (1912), p. 20, note 3. 
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famous Hamouli find of Coptic manuscripts.' It contains the com. 
plete text of Mark 162-2 with glosses and the shorter ending in 
beth Greek and Coptic. Dobschuetz has assigned the number |, 
1566 to the Greek part of the Freiburg leaves,? and although he 
was aware that these formed part of the Morgan MS. he numbers 
that manuscript |. 1602.3 

4. Pierpont Morgan MS. IV (M. 569) dated by Hyvernat eighth to 
ninth century.4 This is the only Sahidic manuscript to have a 
complete text of Mark. It has not been published, but I have been 
able to make use of the photographic copy in the British Museum. 
The text of Mark 16 is much the same as that of number 3 above 
except in arrangement for which see below. There are also a few 
variants. 

5. Vienna K. 9075, 9076 edited by Wessely,5 probably of the eighth 
century. It contains 16%> followed by 169°. 

6. B.M. Or. 7029 published by Budge® which contains 16'- as 4 
group of proper lessons. The manuscript is dated in one place 
Anno Martyrum 708 (= A.D. 992), but in another Anno Hedjn 
372 (= A.D. 982). 

In the present article these six manuscripts will be referred to as Sah, 
Sah2, &c. 
(6) Fayyumic 

In 1885 O. von Lemm published some Fayyumic fragments of the 
last three chapters of Mark from a manuscript in St. Petersburg (Lenin- 
grad).? Unfortunately he did not indicate the size, script, or material 
of the fragments and we have thus no means of either dating the manv- 
script or identifying the fragments with those in other collections. The 
two main fragments (numbered fols. i and ii) and one small fragment 
(numbered fragment I) cover most of the text from 143° to 154°. Eight 
further fragments (numbered fragments II—-VIII) form part of a page 
covering 154-16", Yet another fragment (numbered fragment IX) is 
inscribed on one side only and is part of a page which contained 163. 

* So Hyvernat, op. cit.—no doubt rightly-—against Heer, Oriens Christianus, 
N.S., vol. iii (1913), pp. 141 f. 

2 Z.N.T.W., vol. xxiii (1924), p. 262. 

3 Ibid., vol. xxxii (1933), p. 203. 

4 Hyvernat, op. cit., number IV. (This manuscript bears the same numbet 

in the photographic series.) 

5 Wessely, Studien zur Paldographie und Papyruskunde XII, number 215, 

“ Buder, Miscellaneous Coptic Texts, pp. 500 ff. 
7 O. von Lemm, ‘Mittelaegyptische Bibelfragmente’ in Etudes Archéologiques, 


linguistiques et historiques dédiées 4 M. le Dr. C. Leemans (Leiden, E. J. Brill, 
1885). 
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Von Lemm was unable to identify the verso of his fragments II and 
III, but when I arranged the text of the fragments in its proper order, 
I found that the manuscript contained both the shorter and the longer 
ending, part of the shorter ending and a note being written on the verso 
of fragment II. ‘The fragments can now be arranged as follows: On the 
verso fragments VI, VII, and VIII are part of the first column, and 
fragments II, III, IV, and V are part of the second column. From the 
recto it is obvious that fragments II and III join and that there is no 
line missing between them; the same is true of fragments VI and VII 
In view of the obvious importance of this manuscript I am publishing 
below the text of the verso of fragments VIII, II, and III. The text 
is as printed by O. von Lemm except that I have supplied the lacunae 
and in line 9 of fragments II and III Lemm reads [. . . .]se. which 
I have emended to [rap] ne. which palaeographically is easily 











possible. 
Text 
FRAGMENT VIII (broken) 

1 167 [rw] arsefac mati] 

2 168 [ayw aly: ebafA | 

3 [.. ey]mHt gabad 

4 [sanear]oeoy. 

5 [xe naq]aitoy ne 

6 [uxe oyujt]HATEA 

7 [mean ] sanoyta 

8 [oye Aanc njAany 

9 [(u)nayeAga]+ cap me 
10 SHoRT Note? focccseces ] 
11 SHORTER ENDING [Ayw mar THpO}y agar 
12 [ceasass asaz|ay fina 
13 [metpoc aly 


(broken) 
(About 5 lines lost between the end of fragment VIII and the begin- 
ning of fragment II.) 


FRAGMENTS II anp III (broken) 
1 (Shorter Ending cont.) sinsma¢ e[toyeb] 
2 ayw nfattana] 
3 fite[ noyxes n] 
4 waene[o gaan] 
5 SHort NOTE KeKay[i ae nepadx] 
6 ayeia[s mar eyRw arar] 
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7 ay eo[Ans asnenca] 
8 ne[s (1)nayeAga4] 
g (Frac, III) [wap]ne. 
10 169 ~ [alqtwng [ae n] 
II WwAN m[ne9aoy] 
12 Sincabb[aton aq] 
13 oyan[oy ebad | 
14 nuy[WAN arszapia farar] 
15 am[adsiun ] 

(broken) 

Notes 


FRAGMENT VIII 


Lines 2-3. From the Greek we should have expected etays ebad in 
line 2, but this is impossible in view of Jnut in line 3. The manuscript 
probably read taxcy after ehad (or some Coptic equivalent of that) with 
the Greek manuscripts E al. pauci. 

Line 7. Perhaps [meas oy ga] for the Greek xai €xoraats ; or [(m)naye- 
Aujn#ps] with three Sahidic manuscripts, but this seems unlikely. 

Line 10. There are two possibilities for this line: (1) the text broke off 
at 16° and the stroke printed by von Lemm is part of an ornament 
generally found in Coptic manuscripts to mark the end of a text and to 
separate it from a colophon, &c., thus: [ oF --.] —] (2) 
alternatively there is just sufficient room for the line to have contained 
[gen Kectpacbx:} ‘in another manuscript’ which is read by the Bohairic 
manuscript E(mg) here. In that case the stroke printed by von Lemmis 
merely an ornament sometimes found at the end of lines, generally to 
mark the end of a paragraph, as fragments II and III, line 9. 











FRAGMENTs II anp III 


Line 1. tae is a noun here and was probably preceded by some verb 
meaning ‘to preach’. 

Lines 5-9. To supply the lacunae in these lines I have made use of 
the notes in the Greek manuscripts ¥ and L here, for which see below. 

Lines 14-15. Very doubtful. 


Translation 


167-8, ...as he has told you. And] they went out [quickly] fleeing 
from [the] cave; [for] trembling [and fear] seized them and they did not 
say [anything to] anyone for [they] were [afraid]. 

Short Note? [In another manuscript (?)] 

Shorter Ending. [And all] these he commanded to those round [Peter 
and they... (gap) . . . he sent them to preach] this great, [holy,] and 
[incorruptible] (thing) of [the] eternal [salvation. Amen (?).] 

Short Note. [But] few other [manuscripts] knew [these (words), pub- 
lishing] them [after] this: [For they] were [afraid.] 

169. And he rose early on [the] sabbath [day] and revealed [himself] 
first [to Mary Magdalen... 
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Some note should be added about a Fayyumic fragment published 
by Till: This manuscript (Vienna K. ror12), written on papyrus, is 
dated by Till in the ninth century. It is inscribed on one side only, and 
the text is written in two columns by two different hands. The first 
hand wrote the first column containing 1547-163; the second hand 
wrote the second column containing 1635-7, After 167 the rest of the 
column is left blank and there is no apparent reason why the scribe 
did not fill in at least 16%. Till points out the peculiar nature of the 
fragment and suggests that it may be a school-text. We are hardly 
justified in the case of a text of this nature in attaching textual impor- 
tance to the fact that the manuscript ended at 167. 

(c) Bohairic 

There are a large number of Bohairic manuscripts containing the 
last chapter of the gospel of St. Mark which were used by Horner.? 
All of these read 16'-8- 9-20 without interruption, and only two add the 
shorter ending and notes in the margin. 


II. THe ARRANGEMENT OF THE TEXT OF Mark 1678: 

In the Greek manuscripts and the Versions the arrangement of the 
text of 167£- shows remarkable differences and a comparison of the 
evidence of some of the manuscripts is not without interest. 

It is well known that N B, Syrsi=, Geot 4744, Aeth3 codd-, Arm8 codd. , 
and possibly the Old Latin manuscript a end at 16°.3 The bulk of 
Greek manuscripts and Versions read 16'-*- 9-20 without any interrup- 
tion or indication that the end of the gospel was ever different. Some 
manuscripts add notes in the text or margin stating that some (older) 
manuscripts ended at 168. 

On the other hand, there is a group of manuscripts which have what 
is commonly called the shorter ending. Some join it immediately to 
168 and end the gospel there without adding 169-*°. Others insert it 
between 16!-§ and 169°; one without any introductory notes, some 
with a note between the shorter ending and 169°, and others with 
short notes both before and after the shorter ending. Again, other 
manuscripts add the shorter ending in the margin after 16° with intro- 

* Le Muséon, vol. li (1938), pp. 232 f. 

? The Coptic Version of the New Testament in the Northern Dialect (Bohairic), 
Clarendon Press, 1898, vol. i. 

3 For the Georgian Version see R. P. Blake, ‘The Old Georgian Version of 
the Gospel of Mark’ (Patrologia Orientalis, xx. 3) (Paris, 1928); my knowledge 
of the Ethiopic Version here is based on S. C. E. Legg, Novum Testamentum 
Graece, Evangelium secundum Marcum (Oxford, 1935); for the Armenian 
Version here see P. M.-J. Lagrange, Critique Textuelle II, La Critique Rationelle 


(Paris, 1935), p. 369; for the Old Latin manuscript a see ¥.T.S., vol. xxix (1928), 
pp. 16 ff. 
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ductory notes, one manuscript adds it in the margin after 16° and one 
at the end of St. Luke’s gospel. Various of these manuscripts interrupt 
the text after 16%, the short notes and the shorter ending, others read 
the text continuously or interrupt only once or twice. Some manuscripts 
write the short notes in different script, another as though they were 
part of the text. The question is further complicated by the fact that 
some Greek and Sahidic manuscripts read 16% twice: once after 16% 
and then between the shorter ending and 169» in a different recension, 

To obtain a clear impression of this problem I have set out on the 
opposite page in a diagram the arrangement of the text of the various 
manuscripts. To this diagram the evidence of the following four manu- 
scripts should be added: 

(a) The evidence of the Greek 0112 I only know from Legg, Novum 
Testamentum Graece, Evangelium secundum Marcum (1935), 
which is not very clear. It appears that 0112 interrupts the text 
at 16%, then reads the shorter ending omitting the first part of 
it, and then reads 169-29, 

(6) The Greek 274 reads 16'-8- 9-20 without interruption, but adds 
the shorter ending in the margin after 16°. 

(c) One Armenian manuscript (E. 303) adds the shorter ending after 
Luke 2453; see P. M.-J. Lagrange, Critique Textuelle II, La 
Critique Rationelle (Paris, 1935), p. 372. The passage cited there, 
which is read by the Armenian manuscript, was identified by 
Professor Kilpatrick, who supplied me with this reference. 

(d) Merk, Novum Testamentum (ed. 5), also cites 1. 961 for the 
shorter ending, but according to Gregory, Textkritik des Neuen 
Testamentes, that manuscript does not contain Mark 16 and I am 
not aware that a leaf containing that text has since been found. 

The text of the first short note in the manuscripts which contain 
the shorter ending is much the same in the manuscripts except Boh’ 
(and Fayyumic?). All the manuscripts except Sah¢ write the note in 
a script different from that of the rest of the text. 

The text of the shorter ending, except for some peculiar readings 
in k, 0112, and Boh®, presents few variants of importance, and it may 
conveniently be studied in the printed editions, especially Legg (op. 
cit.). Attention should, however, be drawn to two particular variants: 
épavy is read by ¥, 1. 1566, o19, k, Sah 3- 4, and Boha‘ms). e(mg); jt is 
omitted by L, 579, o112, 174, Syr*!-ms- and Arm®3°3. dunyv at the end 
is omitted by L and Boh*™s), The Fayyumic Version is not extant for 
either of these variants. 

It may be noted here that for the shorter ending Sah: 3 *"¢ 4 agree 
closely and represent the same version; on the other hand, the Fay- 
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yumic version, Boh4‘™s) and Boh®™s) each represent independent 
translations from the Greek and their text is not based on the Sahidic 
translation. 

The second short note, as the first short note, is written by the 


A. Without the shorter ending 
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* Note: ‘gap’ in the diagram indicates a definite interruption in the text of 
the manuscript, not merely the beginning of a new paragraph. 

? For this manuscript (E 229) see F. C. Conybeare, ‘Notice biographique 
et bibliographique critique’, Rev. Et. Arm., vol. iv (1926), pp. 221 ff.; the 
manuscript adds in the margin: ‘of Ariston the presbyter’. See also H. B. Swete: 
The Gospel according to St. Mark (London 1898) chapter XI. 

3 209 adds the short note in the margin. 

‘ For the Fayyumic evidence see above. 

$ Boh4 has a continuous text of 16'-* 92°, but in the margin an early corrector 
adds a short note in Arabic, then the shorter ending and another short note with 
168» in both Coptic and Arabic after 16%. 

6 BohE has a continuous text of 16'-* 92°, but the original scribe adds a 
short note and the shorter ending in the margin after 16°. 
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manuscripts, except Sah4 and Fayyumic, in a script different from that of 
the rest of the text. The text of this note in the manuscripts presents 
some interesting variants and the following is the evidence: 


y €oTw Kat Tavta depopeva peta To epoBovvro yap 

L eornv de kat tavta Pepopeva peta To eboBovvro yap 
O19 éorw S[e talura depape[va] 

1.1566 éorw de Kar travra depopeva 

Sah3 Hat AE ON “I E9oyN Epooy 

Saht HH Ae ON HT e[gojyn epooy 

Sah nai ae on Hn é9oyn épocy (arttsicamal xe) 


Boh*™®) nas on Rewoy eyuns Rtootoy (oyoo axemencatas) 
The Fayyumic appears to read a text very similar to that of ¥ and L 
(see above). 

Thus ¥, L, and Fayyumic fall into one group with the addition of 
pera To édoBovvro yap which the other manuscripts omit. The other 
manuscripts, however, add in its place 168 in a second recension 
(cixev yap abras tpopos Kat Exotaais Kat oddert OddSeV eizrov efoBouvTo 
yap). That this curious addition is little more than an extension of 
peta To éfoBouvro yap is confirmed by Sah4 and Boh4(™s) which read 
16% in its second recension as part of the short note and introduce it 
by aanmcanas xe, Thus Sahé reads: ‘But these also belong to them after 
these: Trembling and disturbance seized them and they did not speak 
any word to anyone for they were afraid’; similarly Boh*™s). As indi- 
cated above, these two manuscripts read the short notes (and 16%) in 
the same script as that of the rest of the text, as though these actually 
formed part of the text; whereas the other manuscripts write the short 
notes in different script and make 16% in its second recension part of 
169, 

The question of 16%> in the first and second recension is of impor- 
tance in estimating the evidence of Sah? 4"4s5,. Of the Sahidic manu- 
scripts only Sah® has a continuous text of 16'-8- 9-2° without any addi- 
tion or interruption. That manuscript contains at 16%> the same text 
as is read by Sah3"44 in the first recension after 16%. On the other 
hand, Sah? contains only part of 168> and Sahs part of 168> and 169%; 
and both these manuscripts contain 16% in the text which is read by 

Saht-3-2"44 in the second recension after the second short note. We 
may thus be fairly confident that Sah?*"45 originally contained the 
same text as Sah!-3-4"44, although we cannot be certain whether they 
had the arrangement of Sah'*"¢3 or that of Sah. 

A full discussion of the text of 16% in its first and second recension 
will be found in Heer’s article." 

* Oriens Christianus, N.S., vol. ii (1912), pp. 24 ff. 
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III. SuMMARY 


The evidence of the Coptic Versions may now be summed up briefly: 
Of the Sahidic manuscripts only one (Sah®) regards 169-*° as part of 
the original text and indicates no alternative. The other Sahidic manu- 
scripts, together with the related Greek manuscripts L, ogg, and 1. 1566, 
all contain evidence that some (older) manuscripts ended at 16%. They 
all add both the shorter and the longer endings, but indicate by short 
notes that these are alternatives found in some manuscripts. Similar to 
the latter is the evidence of the Fayyumic version. By the fact that it 
either interrupted the text after 16° or read a short note there, it indi- 
cates that the shorter ending may not have been original; in a short 
note after the shorter ending it points out that the longer ending was 
not read by all the manuscripts before the translator." The Bohairic 
manuscripts all regarded 169-*° as part of the original text; in Boh* 
the original scribe indicates in the margin that some manuscripts in- 
serted the shorter ending between 168 and 169, and only Boh4‘™s) (not 
the original scribe) knows of some manuscripts which read the text of 
the five Sahidic and the related Greek manuscripts. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that it is unfortunate that all the 
Sahidic manuscripts extant for the end of Mark are later than the 
seventh century, whereas for most of the Sahidic New Testament we 
have manuscripts of the sixth century or earlier. The Fayyumic manu- 
script, as indicated above, is undatable and of the Bohairic manuscripts 
one is ninth century, the rest, including Boh‘ #"4 ®, twelfth century or 
later. P. E. KAHLE 


THE GOSPEL TEXT OF JACOB OF SERUG 


IN an article on ‘Jacob of Serug and the Diatessaron’,? the late Dom 
Connolly drew attention, some years ago, to the peculiar character of 
the Scriptural quotations and allusions in Jacob’s metrical Homilies, 
and concluded that ‘Jacob of Serug used both Pesh. and Diat. very 
freely, in a way no doubt that fourth-century writers used syr. vt. and 
Diat.’3 Similar peculiarities are to be found in the famous Bishop of 
Batnan’s now published Epistles, an edition of some 300 pages with 

' The Fayyumic Version of the gospels appears to be a translation from the 
Greek independent of the Sahidic and Bohairic versions, with one or two 
exceptions. Although the text of the underlying Greek manuscripts must have 
been similar for all three, there are a surprising number of so-called ‘Western 
readings’ in the Fayyumic Version. I am hoping to publish some studies on 
that version in the near future. 

*F.T.S., vol. viii (1907), p. 581 f. 
3 Op. cit., p. 590. Jacob died in A.D. 521, at the age of 70. 
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many gospel quotations. Moreover, it is very probable that the 
Syriac Harmony is expressly cited by name. 

One of the Syriac names for the Diatessaron was ‘the Gospel’ (Jbesxco).? 
The phrase, it is true, may have been used to refer to the separate 
gospels as well as to the Diatessaron,’ but its connexion with the latter 
is certain. ‘The Gospel’ or ‘his (Christ’s) Gospel’ is mentioned twice 
in Jacob’s Epistles, 25. 8, 41. 23, citing Matt. 11° *? and 5% respectively, 
At 186. 30, Jacob refers to the ‘ Book of the Gospel’ (Jhiaaoy kos) as 
his source for a quotation of Matt. 12"; a few lines later Matt. 6* is 
cited, introducing a free paraphrase of 6** (187. 7) and concluding with 
a full quotation of 12°-5 (187. 25). At 156. 3, Luke 15” is quoted in 
an unusual form ‘from the Book of the Saviour (laua07 4220)’. 

Matt. 11**- *? (25. 8) might be claimed for the Peshitta, but for one 
variant, repeated at 253. 12, where the verse is again quoted. For 
mepopriopevor, Peshitta gives lsas0 wXiae, ‘bearers of burdens’, and 
the Curetonian Syriac Jhzwa. Is asx wXxrne, ‘bearers of heavy burdens’; 
Jacob’s text reads haa, laborantes, laboriosi, aerumnosi, a much more 
idiomatic Syriac equivalent (xomuvres is rendered, as in all Syriac 
versions, by |.J)). Ephrem’s Commentary on the Diatessaron (ed. 
Moesinger) has a text (venite ad me, qui laboratis) et onerati estis (et 
qui habetis graves afflictiones),* this last clause being regarded by 
Moesinger as Ephrem’s own expansion. But it may represent the version 
of the Curetonian Syriac, and in that case, it is impossible for another 
Ilsas0 .Sciae to have been the original of onerati. Jacob’s idiomatic 
Syriac word, on the other hand, may well represent the actual Syriac 
text of the Diatessaron where Ephrem hasonerati. It seems very unlikely 
that the double representation of the Greek word stood in the Syriac 
Harmony; more probably the Armenian translation is a conflation of 
Tatian’s original with an Old Syriac version.‘ 

Apart from minor variations of no significance, Matt. 5 (41. 23)is 
the text of syr. vg. against syr. vt. The quotation of Matt. 12° (186. 29) 
also agrees with syr. vg., in this case in agreement with S; Matt. 6* 
(187. 4) agrees with syr. vg. = SC. The basic text of Matt. 123-5 (187. 25) 


"In Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, ser. secunda, tom, xly, 
Iacobi Sarugensis Epistulae quotquot supersunt, ed. G. Olinder (Paris, 1937), and 
The Letters of Jacob of Sarug, Comments on an Edition, by G. Olinder (Lund, 
1939). 

* See Zahn, Geschichte des neutest. Kanons, vol. i, pp. 387 f. 

3 Cf. Burkitt, Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, vol. ii, p. 180. 

4 E"7, In the rest of this article I adopt the contractions of Burkitt (Ev. da-M., 
vol. i, p. xviii), to which I desire to add L.G.= Liber Graduum (ed. Kmosko, 
Patrologia Syriaca, Pars Prima, Tom. Tert., Paris, 1926). 

5 The reading of C is known to the author of L.G. (p. 466). 
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is again that of syr. vg., contra syr. vt., but with several peculiarities 
of which I have found no trace elsewhere, e.g. ‘Have ye not read in 
the Book of David (0097 |>ha>) ...’. 

The ‘quotation’ from the ‘Book of the Saviour’ at 156. 4 (Luke 
15°) occurs in a metrical prayer, so that no importance can be attached 
to its precise text. Later scribes, however, obviously objected to the 
passage, which is bowdlerized beyond recognition in at least three 
manuscripts. I give the printed text: 
eres usaess jolbs yoorsoy Linn? oQc0 go od co Wome 

bade par bbe 

(It hath been heard by me from the Book of the Saviour) that ‘All the 
angels of heaven rejoice, when one sinner repenteth’. 

Luke 15"° is again alluded to at 168. 2 ina way which shows that Jacob 
was familiar with the usual text. In reading ‘All the angels’, Jacob’s 
version agrees with SC against syr. vg." 

If this quotation comes from the Diatessaron and is a sample of the 
character of the Harmony, then we may perhaps justifiably suspect the 
quotations at 41. 23 and 186. 29, which agree so closely with our 
Peshitta; Jacob’s original Diatessaron text may have been later accom- 
modated to syr. vg. We know, however, so little about the extent of 
the indebtedness of syr. vg. to the Diatessaron, that it is quite possible 
that these short quotations are cases where syr. vg. has inherited 
Tatian’s actual text. The longer quotation of Matt. 123-5 does differ 
from syr. vg. 

An unusual text occurs at 49. 13, where Jacob recalls the story of 
the Temptation, citing the words of the Tempter at Matt. 43° (Luke 
4"), Verse 3 appears to be a free quotation, but verse 6 shows un- 
mistakable agreements with Diatessaron and Old Syriac tradition 
against syr. vg., even if the shorter form of text is due to Jacob himself. 


yl lollo gS qspurwc’ ‘hoon go No" Joy Mul o> ale coho 
7, aashoo 

(And again), ‘If thou art the son of God, fall from above, and angels 

will keep thee, as it is written.’ 

1-1 E*, projice te deorsum in terram; S bsaco eo SS (fall from hence), 
contra syr. vg. C KwAN wa (C jx03/) wee. (Luke 49, syr. vg. ae ls05/ 
heb fase; S (vac. C) Laase co ya Jx05/). 

2-2 E“, quia scriptum est, quod custodient te; cf. S yeh, ‘that they 
should keep thee’, contra syr. vg. C, yeaa ‘that they should bear thee up’. 
(Luke 4", syr. vg. S (vac. C), yodamo + + posh.) 

* The temporal clause in Jacob’s text may be compared with A. 150, bane ~ 
okay mS oll, ‘when a sinner repents from his sin’; cf. further the free 
quotation in Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 11. xv. 69 (465). 
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The same type of free rendering with unusual textual elements 
occurs at 286. 10, quoting Luke 11" (Matt. 7°); a similar arrangement 
of the text will be found in Hanana of Adiabene’s treatise On Rogations 
(Patrologia Orientalis, vol. vii, p. 80). I give here as a further example 
of this text-type Jacob’s version of Matt. 25**-, quoted within the 
structure of a metrical homily at 226. 6 (cf. 228. 11, 14). 


Bu? Jemaae gd Kicor wee weroy .Ji09 Jeune 06) G20 SXoolly Lusi 06 
Wo Jie 5> I wo sph? ao WW? pind Maafo yo Miuayo . bas 
voada fo wsou/? ofamls Jkius Jeo ce be =) wollte « Ayonaxe 
Jonas cnmwh) Wy Sm Lies loaaed coraasle (cf. Matt. 22"). 


(That thought which was uttered by him of the one talent): My lord, 
I knew that thou wast a hard man, and I feared thee, and hid thy 
talent. But take what is thine, undiminished and unscattered [sic]. 

(He was answered by the master of the house:) ‘ Bind his hands an: 
his feet, and cast him into outer darkness, because he did not do 
business with the talent.’ (Cf. Matt. 22°.) 


The reading gio him to, ‘and I feared thee’, comes from Luke 19”. 
One element only in this text can be traced: ‘ But take thine own’ 
(ys? aco J? ) corresponds to S (vac. C), y=? Sac Jo, ‘ Behold, receive 
thine own’; cf. syr. vg., gmt > Ku? Jor, ‘ Behold, thou hast thine own.’ 
The addition from Matt. 22") agrees textually with syr. vg. against SC, 
woadas30 Lorogls Loro-n[0]/, ‘Lay hold on him by his hands and 
feet.’ A text identical in meaning with syr. vg. appears in Thos. 315, 
Eus. Theoph.*'- iv. 16, and L.G., p. 567, the only difference being 
the use of the synonym ;a9 for sa/, ‘to bind’. It seems probable that 
Jacob is drawing this verse from syr. vg. There is no support in later 
versions of Tatian’s Harmony for the insertion of Matt. 22" after 25”. 

The remaining quotations in the Epistles are, for the most part, of 
single verses or parts of verses, but they are sufficient in number and 
character to make a study of them worthwhile. I have examined 70 
instances, and find that they may be classified in four groups: 

(a) 23 agree verbatim or nearly so with our Peshitta, where syr. vt. 
goes its own way at one point or another ;‘ (6) 17 agree with syr. vg.= 

* Matt. 3'7: 18. 29, 31. 25, 259. 27, 29, 30 (cf. Ev. da-M., vol. ii, p. 116); 10 
(combined with Luke 93 and 104): 4. 4, 281. 7; 11°7: 18. 16; 12°: 189. 4; 19” (ef. 
syr. vt.=Diat., L.G., p. 56): 43. 25; 12%: 210. 31 (J&s9 per errorem); 28”: 19. 
15; Mark 973: 204. 29; Luke. 13? (vac. syr. vt.) : 132. 3; 2%: 13. 143 2%: 143. 2; 6%: 
300. 15; 9%: 205. 13 (cf. 206. 7=syr. vt.); 17%: 26. 15, 252. 26 (cf. Ev. da-M., 
pp. 198, 298); John 1” (but cf. C): 120. 19, cf. 118, 28; 1": 117. 17, 121.7 (cf. 
53. 27); 14: 16. 11, 31. 30, 61. 20 (cf. Ev. da-M., p. 161); 13°: 13. 10 (cf. 77.5; 


260. 1, 4); 5'7: 171. 11; §%3: 205. 11, 206. 8 (but <2 ¢. syr. vt., contra syr. VB. 
9 Oo); 85: 120. 25; 15% +16": 205. 14. 
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syr. vt.;"(c) 16 have syr. vg. = syr. vt. as basic text, but with peculiar- 
ities of their own which I have been unable to trace elsewhere. In view 
of the freedom with which the Biblical text is occasionally handled,* no 
conclusions can be based on this group, though some of them, in view 
of the character of the text of the fourth group, may contain genuine 
variants of older Syriac tradition.? Luke 12%’, occurring at 297. 7, 
is a longer quotation of this type; its basic text is that of syr. vg., 
in this case against syr. vt. in a number of readings. In spite of the 
introductory formula ‘as it is written’ at 242. 20, ‘ Blessed is the 
servant on whose account the name of his Lord is glorified’, has 
only the first clause in common with Matt. 24 = Luke 12“; and 18, 
14, repeated in identical form at 121. 7, ‘The Father who sent me is 
greater than I’, appears to be freely composed on the basis of John 
14"; 205. 16 gives a similar type of quotation, a curious amalgam of 
freely quoted excerpts from John 20", 16’, and 14”. 

(d) The fourth group consists of 14 instances of a mixed type of 
text with distinctive Old Syriac and Peshitta elements. In one case, 
Epistle 24, concerned exclusively with an exposition of Matt. 12°», 
the rival Old Syriac text of verse 32 is quoted at 215. 22, but the text 
on which the exposition is based is that of syr. vg., quoted in full at 
204. 19 and 211. 9, and incompletely no less than g times (203. 16, 
204. 30, 205. 23, 2u7. 13, 213. 7, 21, 216. 7, 218. 28, 219. 7). The 
Old Syriac text quoted by Jacob at the end of the letter, almost in an 
afterthought, agrees with SC, except in the order of clauses: 
woke I laracy luod SX Snque Noy .Jaclboo Mublo es 

(Wherefore it is rightly said), Everyone that blasphemes against the 

Holy Spirit, it will not be forgiven him... . 
No evidence could be plainer: Jacob’s basic and authoritative text is 
that of syr. vg. 

But Jacob’s syr. vg. text of verse 31 is not identical in all respects 
with our Peshitta ; at one point a distinctive Old Syriac variant has been 
retained, the addition of Layasy after Los (C; S om.). That it is more 
than an isolated case of ‘contamination’ is clear from the fact that the 
reading is repeated (verse 31 is quoted twice, at 204. 19 and 211. 9). 

ae. 5*: 299. 29; 634: 4. 10; 7": 286. 13; 1037: 260. 22 (but cf. syr. vt.); 
123737: . ° 13. " a ° 35. % 40. ‘ 
op life page yoy opine Sf gente 
183: 285. 10; John 1°: 120. 16; 33": 56 3. 

* Cf. supra, Matt. 25*4. 

3 I give a few of the more likely examples : Matt. 7"4: 300. 26 (cf. A. 103); 149: 


253. 17; 16%: 295. 19; 2473: 289. 1; 257: 6. 8; 25%: 5. 18 (but cf. 6.21 and L.G 
690); Luke 183: 285. 10; John 3”: 118. 23, 195. 4. 
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The following is a collation of the Old Syriac variants in this group. 


At the same time I have noted distinctive syr. vg. readings. 


Matt. 522: 147. 12: Jos co Wao, c. L.G., pp. 31, 390 (Jens ~~) contra 
syr. vg. SC, gsoluy (C ec) Yao. 

527: 147. 5: add. LusosaX (rois dpxaios), c. C contra syr. vg. SE®, 

77 (cf. Luke 11°, John 1674): \aacle (MS. L asmeso), c. C (vac. S) 
contra syr. vg., Thos. 223, yaad coho. MS. Lc. A. 485. 

157°: 157. 21, cf. 158. 20: MSS. FU om. ea JLolia e, ¢. 
SE'8 contra syr. vg. C. Sed pam, c. syr. ug., contra SC Mo. 

2534-:1 5. 7, 6. 20, II. 2, 289. 22: Luce 2 (ter), c. L.G., pp. 55, 
63, contra syr. vg. Kuso (c. L.G., p. 189); Kuo Jor, (ter), c. A. 
74, 380, contra syr. vg., Kuo, ; pon. 34b post 36, c. L.G., p. 189. 
Sed Solas yohoowo, c. syr. ug. A., Le., contra LG., 
PP. 55, 63, aobNsole (SC vac.); uous, c. syr. ug., contra S, 
A., 380, L.G., l.c., spoaadto; Moo ono c. syr. vg., LG., 
p. 189, contra A., l.c. Lesol). 

25*°: 8. 10, 10. 23: JoaaX (bis), c. A. 381, E75 2" contra syr. vg., $ 
(vac. C), Lessa kd. 

28'°: 112. 1: apag, c. A. 12, Philoxenus, De Uno et Trinitate (ed., 
Patrol. Orient., Vol. xv, p. 493), De Trinitate et Incarnatione (ed. 
Vaschalde, C.S.C.O., tom. xxvii, 30. 24); Histories of Rabban 
Hormizd (ed. Budge, London, 1902, Text, p. 18), contra syr. vg., 
ad), c. L.G., p. 130, Eus. Theoph. *)": iv. 8; cf. Ev. da-M., vol. 
ii, p. 171; add. yoodad, c. syr. vg. MSS. pauc., A. 12, Theoph.** 
lic. 

Luke 5°: 275. 2: om. yee lb? bys, c. S contra syr. vg. (hab. MS. U,). 

9°? : 45. 4, 257. 1, cf. 229. 13 : La@ao (bis), c. Thos. 315, contra syr. vg. 
SC, she; cf. Marc.mon., De leg. spirit., 201. Sed amu, C. SYT. Uf., 
contra SC usm (20h) Jomo. 

12": 8. 15: pon. wsamal/ .. wrao/ ante war K/, c. Ephrem, 
Letter to Publius, in Ev. da-M., vol. ii, p. 133; om. vocat. wad, 
c. SC contra syr. vg., A. 381; JAAN, c. Ephrem, l.c., contra syr. 
vg. SC A., Lc., JNag; Ve contra syr. vg. SC, cae, Ephrem, 
Lc., A. Le. sac. Sed wX.a0/, c. syr. ug., A. l.c., Ephrem, l.c., 
contra SC, wes ; 4a hud, c. syr. vg., contra SC, A. l.c., Ephrem, 
Lc., Jory. 

13'S + Matt. 12": 177. 23: Jame boars, c. SC contra syr. vg., 
Imes; pon. JKaay boas ante laaw, c. C contra syr. vg. S; 
add. oS post haaw., c. SC contra syr. vg.; luiao, contra syr. vg- 
SC, bsex. 


* Verses 35, 36 are of special interest, as both S and C are lost, 
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2134: 299. 27: beraxase bolas, cf. SC Jems? JKXaams, contra 
syr. vg., Jhagasl>; lLNems, c. L.G., p. 907, contra syr. vg., 
Jlaoss. 

John 51°: 121. 14: easaad, c. SC, contra syr. vg. .a». 

The proportion of passages which have this mixed Peshitta—Old 
Syriac text is not high when compared with the rest of the quotations 
(about 20 per cent.), but it cannot be pronounced unimpressive. More- 
over, distinctive Old Syriac readings predominate ; there are some twenty 
of the latter as against seven distinctive Peshitta readings. Counting of 
variants in this way, however, is misleading, for it takes no account 
of the amount of text these quotations have in common with syr. vg.,' 
and when they are scrutinized from this point of view, the basic text 
is still seen to be that of syr. vg. Asan alternative to Dom Connolly’s 
original hypothesis that ‘Jacob used both Pesh. and Diat. very freely’, 
this evidence is not incompatible with the theory that Jacob is quoting 
a form of the syr. vg. containing or contaminated by Old Syriac 
readings.’ It is difficult to believe that when Jacob quotes the same 
verses no less than three times with the same Old Syriac variants (and 
the same basic Peshitta text), as at Matt. 25*5-°, he is not citing the 
syr. vg. familiar to him. The alternative is to suppose that whenever 
Jacob wants to quote this text, he uses the Diatessaron. 

When the evidence for Jacob’s text of the gospels is reviewed as a 
whole, three main conclusions emerge: 

(a) Jacob of Serug expressly quotes the Diatessaron by name as ‘the 
Gospel’, and probably gives us, at least once, a sample of the 
Syriac Harmony. He is also almost certainly drawing on it freely 
elsewhere. 

(6) At the same time, there cannot be the least doubt that Jacob’s 
basic text and his authoritative Version is the Syriac Vulgate; 
about 60 per cent. of the quotations examined agree practically 
verbatim with our Peshitta, and in quoting the rival texts of 
Matt. 12% at Epistle 24, the authoritative text is syr. vg. 

(c) The residuum of quotations with a mixed Peshitta—Old Syriac 
text may derive from a form of the Syriac Vulgate containing a 
number of still unrevised Old Syriac readings; Matt. 12% is a 
quite certain case of a Vulgate text of this kind. 

MATTHEW BLACK 


_ "It is no less important to establish the extent of common text with SC, and 
in these fourteen quotations it is considerable. 

* Le. not only those which can be attested in SC, but all variants found in 
pre-fifth-century sources, including, of course, the Diatessaron. 

> This agrees with the results of Arthur Allgeier’s study of the Berlin manu- 
script of the Peshitta Gospels, Cod. Phillipps 1388, where no less than seventy 
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NEW TESTAMENT MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY 


AMERICAN libraries and private collections are becoming increasingly 
the repositories of ancient manuscripts of all sorts. It is the purpose of 
this note to give a brief description of some manuscripts of the New 
Testament preserved in the Pierpont Morgan Library in New York. 
My warmest thanks are due to the Library authorities. 

M. 783. Syriac. Peshitto Gospels. Vellum. Estrangelo. 100 leaves, 
12} x 10 in. Most of the single sheets have been worn or mutilated in the 
margin but seldom in the text and have been skilfully mounted in paper 
and bound in red leather with gold ornamentation. The folia are for the 
most part separate but are occasionally connected (e.g. ff. 15 and 19), 
The signatures of 10 quires are preserved: ff. 8", 15", 217, 38", 42", 56, 
67", 75", 83", go". Each quire originally contained 8 folia. Rough sticho- 
metric calculation suggests that the manuscript originally contained 
27 quires and 216 folia. 

The text is written in double columns of 22 lines each. On some folia 
the title of the gospel is written in the middle of the top margin in red 
ink and set off with black dots. The smaller letters in the text are 
approximately } in. in height, those extending above or below the line 
measure } in. There are marginalia in red by an early hand and in black 
by a much later one. The text is provided with the Ammonian sections 
and the lower margin with the ‘foot-harmony’ common in Syriac manu- 
scripts of the gospels. 

The sections and harmony are written in letters half the size of the 
text and gospel titles. Punctuation is limited to single and double black 
dots. The Ammonian sections usually end with two red circles separated 
by a biack curved line and flanked by two red dots. Occasionally space 
has required a simpler arrangement of red and black dots in cruciform 
or a red circle and two black dots. 

The text begins with a single, badly-mutilated leaf preserving 15 lines 
of 2 columns, the fragmentary text of Mark 5-3. 


Contents: ff. 277-30": Luke 634-749. 

ff. 17-15: Mark 573-11'°. ff. 31™-Y: The leaf has been torn or 
ff. 167-19": Mark 1137-1373. cut away, leaving only the first 
ff. 20°26": Mark 144-163. letter of the word d’f, Luke 7". 


Old Syriac readings, which have disappeared entirely from all other Peshitta 
manuscripts, are found. See ‘Codex Phillipps 1388 in Berlin und seine Bedeu- 
tung fiir die Geschichte der PeSitta’, in Oriens Christianus, 3te serie, Band 7 
(1932). Cf. further, C. Peters, Das Diatessaron Tatians, Orientalia Christiana 
Analecta, 123 (Rom, 1939), pp. 46 ff. 
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ff. 32°-Y: Luke 815-29. ff. s0'—-51%: Luke 1676-1773. 
ff. 33°-36": Luke 977-1078, ff. 52'-61": Luke 18'+-2245. 
ff. 37°-48": Luke 113-1575. ff. 62™-Y: Luke 22°7-23'8. 


ff. 49°: Badly mutilated, pre- ff. 63": Luke 24° 9. 

serving only 14 lines of each ff. 64-65": John 23-3". 

column recto and 15 lines ofeach ff. 66'—85: John 4910". 

column verso: Luke 16'°-13: 4-16 — ff. 867-100": John 10791627, 

18-21, 22-4, 

The beginning and the end of the manuscripts are missing. The script 
is of the second half of the fifth or first half of the sixth century. The 
hand is not unlike that of British Museum Add. 14445, dated A.D. 532." 

M. 784. Syriac. Peshitto Gospels. Vellum. Estrangelo. 147 leaves, 
12X10 in. The leaves are worn and damaged in the margin and like 
M. 783 have been mounted in paper and bound in red leather. The text 
is unaffected. The quires consisted of 8 folia (cf. ff. 41-8, 61-8). There 
are traces of an attempt to fortify one quire by binding it with a fragment 
of a Coptic manuscript (ff. 517, 58”, 59”, 60°). 

The text is written in brown ink in double columns of 24 lines each. 
Titles are written in the middle of the top margin at intervals of every 
5 folia. The smaller letters are over } in. in height, those extending below 
or above } in. The spacing between the lines is } in. The text is provided 
with the Ammonian sections and the ‘foot-harmony’ in red ink, but the 
former are incomplete and have frequently been supplied by a later hand 
in black ink. 

The text begins with Matt. 19'9. The beginning and end of the codex 
are lost. The text of Matt. ends (f. 19° a) with a subscript identical with 
that of the Phillipps Gospels.? 


Contents : ff. 2 folia missing. 

ff. 1-3: Matt. 19192172. ff. 21-50: Mark 373-16, end of the 
1 folio missing. gospel and subscript. 

ff. 4-9: Matt. 2127-2572. ff. 517-110: Text of Luke and 
ff. 10-18: Matt. 253'-28"°. subscript. 


ff. 19°-Y: Matt. 282° to the end of ff. 110%: John 1'-"4. 
the gospel, subscript, superscript ff. 1117-115": John 1'+~-44. 
of Mark and Mark 1's. 1 folio missing. 

ff. 20°": Mark 115-36, ff. 116"a—147": John 473-195. 


The script seems clearly to belong to the middle of the sixth century. 
It closely resembles that of Vat. syr. 112 (Hatch, pl. xxii). 

Both these manuscripts were bought from Dr. Rendel Harris who 
discovered them in the cupboard of a Syrian Jacobite church in Harput, 


* W. H. Hatcu, Dated Syriac Manuscripts, pl. xiv; cf. Add. 14425, dated 
A.D. 463-4, Hatch, pl. iv. 
* Pusey-GwiLLiaM, Tetraevangelium, pp. 196, 316. 
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a metropolitan see of the Jacobites in Armenia. Badger visited this 
region in 1842 and describes both the poverty-stricken condition of the 
adherents of this sect and the scant care which they bestowed upon their 
manuscripts.' His account serves to explain both the dilapidated condi- 
tion of the codices and the readiness of their owners to part with them. 
The original provenance of neither is ascertainable, but the use of Coptic 
folia to repair M. 784 suggests that it may have come to Harput from 
Egypt where monophysitism fared more prosperously than in Turkey or 
Persia. 

M. 236. Syriac. Peshitto New Testament. Vellum. Estrangelo. An old 
binding of boards with two thicknesses of leather glued down inside the 
binding with a piece of coarse blue cloth and remnants of clasps of 
eather thongs with wooden pegs survive. 200 folia, 84 x 5? in. Margins, 
? in. at the sides and top, 1-1} in. at the bottom. The quires contain 
10 folia each. The text is closely written in a single broad column with 
narrow spacing of about } in., 35~7 lines to a page. The Letter to Car- 
pianus, the Eusebian Canons, and the Ammonian sections and ‘foot 
harmony’ are not included. The ink is black but the superscripts, sub- 
scripts, and titles are in red. The conventional subscripts accompany 
the gospels describing their authorship and follow Acts and the Catholic 
Epistles. 

The text is divided into the larger sections on the double system des- 
cribed by Gwilliam? Mark (22), Mark (13), Luke (23), John (20) and 
a consecutive division of 78 sections for the four gospels. The Acts and 
Catholic Epistles are divided into 32 sections and the Pauline Epistles 
into 553 and the consecutive division is carried beyond the gospels 
through the entire text to 165 sections. 


Contents: 

f. 1: Blank except for some scribbled 
lines in Syriac and Arabic. 

f. 2™: Blank. 

ff. 2’-20": Matthew. 

ff. 20’—37" : Mark. 

ff. 37°-66": Luke. 

ff. 66%—g0": John. 

ff. goY-123": Acts. 

ff. 

ff. 

ff. 

ff. 


144-156": 1 Corinthians. 
156-163": 2 Corinthians. 
1637-168": Galatians. 
168%—172": Ephesians. 
172’—175": Philippians. 
175’—178' : Colossians. 
178’—178": 1 Thessalonians. 
178’—181": 2 Thessalonians. 
182°—-186': 1 Timothy. 

. 186'—-188": 2 Timothy. 
188’—190' : Titus. 

. 1907190": Philemon. 

. 190%—end: Hebrews. 


123’—126": James. 
126-129": 1 Peter. 
129’—132": 1 John. 
132-144": Romans. 


Ph Sh Fh FR Ph PR ER ER ER ER Dh oh 


* G. P. Bapcer, The Nestorians and their Rituals, vol. i, London, 1852, 
PP. 33, 60. 
2 Studia Biblica, iii. 80. 3 GWILLIAM, op. cit., p. 81. 
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The colophon (f. 200%) dates the manuscript A.D. 750 when Mar 
Yakob was catholikos and patriarch of Maragha and Mar Ephraim bishop 
of Nohadran. A monastery was founded at Nohadran by a certain 
Joseph and his companions whose commemoration is noted in a Nes- 
torian lectionary of the fourteenth (?) century at Berlin,' but I have 
found no Ephraim associated with this place. 

M. 235. Syriac. Peshitto New Testament. Vellum. Estrangelo. 310 
leaves, 11 X 74 in. with margins of 2 in. outside, 1} in. at the top, 1} in. 
inside, and 1} in. at the bottom, 31 quires consisting of 10 folia each. 
The binding has been lost but the quires are gathered and have sig- 
natures. 

The text which extends to Heb. 13'9 is written in black ink with red 
titles and dots. It is equipped with Ammonian sections but the Eusebian 
Canons and Letter to Carpianus are missing. Twenty-three leaves con- 
taining genealogical tables and other miscellaneous matter are found in 
the same container. Most of these appear to be written in the same or in 
a similar hand as the text of the New Testament, but more carelessly 
and with intrusive serto forms. One contains a colophon written in a later 
hand (thirteenth century ?) but it clearly refers not to a text of the New 
Testament but to a commentary the authorities for which it cites. It at 
least was no part of the original manuscript. My impressions are that 
(a) the New Testament text is written in an archaizing hand the model 
of which was an eighth-century manuscript; (4) the miscellanea may 
have been written by the same scribe but more carelessly and with 
clearer evidence of his own age; (c) the colophon belonged to another 
manuscript which may also have contained some of the miscellanea. 

M. 794. Slavonic. Gospels. Paper. Date, 28 August 1700. Exclusive 
of the fly-leaves and woodcuts, the manuscript contains 356 folia 
13X8 in. Upper margins 14 in., left margin 1 in., right margin 2} in., 
lower margin 2} in., text 9x5 in. The edges of the leaves have been 
corrugated in a decorative pattern. The inside of the binding and first 
fly-leaf are covered with pink silk. There are 3 blank fly-leaves at the 
beginning and at the end. 

The text is written in black ink but titles, chapter-headings, some 
initials, &c., are in red. The letters are normally } in. in height. The 
initial page of each gospel is decorated with an illuminated design and 
the opening words are written large (14 in.) in red ink and calligraphic 
script. 

Woodcuts of the four evangelists precede the text of each gospel and 
are protected by leaves inset with yellow (Matt., Luke), pink (Mark), 
and blue (John) silk. The silk is evidently designed to protect the il- 


* E. Sacnau, Verzeichnis I, p. 31, col. 2. 
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luminated design on the following pages. A similar leaf of pink silk 
follows the text of John. The evangelists are shown writing their gospels 
with their traditional emblems framed above them. John stands at the 


entrance of the Patmos cave, dictating to Prochorus. 


Contents: 

ff. 1a—3a, e.g. chapter headings of 
Mark (a variant of the system of 
‘greater sections’, Lake, Text of 
the New Testament, 6th ed., 
p. 56, 68 chapters). 

ff. 3a, 1. 87a: Theophylact’s Pre- 
face to Mark. 

ff. 8a—107: Gospel of Matthew. 

ff. 104b—106a: Chapter headings of 
Mark (46). 

ff. 106a—107a: Preface to Mark. 


ff. 1o8a—168a: Text of Mark. 

ff. 168b—170b: Chapter headings of 
Luke (82). 

ff. 170b-171b: Preface to Luke. 

ff. 172a-2636: Text of Luke. 

ff. 264a-b: Chapter headings of 
John (18). 

ff. 264b-265b: Preface to John. 

ff. 266a-329a: Text of John. 

f.329b: Blank. 

ff. 330a-356a: Tables of Lections 
—Colophon. 


f. 1076: Blank. 


The colophon is written in an elaborate calligraphic scrawl. With the 
kind assistance of Professor Michael Karpowich and Dr. Dmitry 
Tschizewskij of Harvard University, I have been able to decipher the 
following : 

‘In the year 1700 from the Saviour’s Incarnation, on the 28th of the 
month of August. Sergius. We beg people . . ., whoever wishes to read 
this book, if they chance to discover any errors, correct (them) and not be 
negligent. But . . . that by your prayers I may obtain pardon. This book 
was written in the town of His Majesty the King at an expense by 
Groschen (?) and by the unworthy Theodore son of Theodore(?).... 
The lacunae marked by dots are either unreadable or untranslatable. 
It is not clear which place is intended by ‘tie town of His Majesty the 
King’. 

On f. 3560 a line is written: “This evangelium was written in the year 
1608.’ This date is obviously irreconcilable with that of the colophon and 
is unusually laconic. It may record the date of the immediate archetype 
of M. 794, taken from a colophon for which the present scrawl was 
substituted. R. P. Casey 


THE STORY OF THE PASSION AND 
RESURRECTION IN THE ENGLISH PRIMER 


From a date in the latter part of the fifteenth century the narrative of the 
Passion, collected from the four gospels and enriched with a contem- 
plative commentary illustrated by woodcuts, seems to have been used as 
a devotional manual in addition to the Book of Hours and the Layfolk’s 
Primer of pre-Reformation days. 
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This is indicated by the various editions, beautifully illustrated, of, 
for example, Udalrich Pinder’s Speculum de passione domini nostri Ihesu 
Christi, Daniel Agricola’s Passio domini Fesu Christi, Matthias Ringman’s 
Passio domini nostri Fesu Christi, or the similar concordantia in passionem 
dominicam of Peregrinus.' Later, Albrecht Diirer’s woodcut editions of 
his Great and Little Passion had a very great popular appeal.? Luther 
himself follows a similar devotional line in his sermons on the Passion, 
especially in his Sermon von der betrachtung des heiligen leydens Christi. 
This sermon was soon incorporated in Luther’s Betbiichlein and found 
its way also into the English Primer.3 Again, Johannes Bugenhagen 
(Pomeranus) writes in 1526 Die Historia des leydens und der Auffer- 
stehung unser Herrn Fhesu Christi aus den vier Euangelisten . . ., which is 
already included in Luther’s Winterpostille of 1528.4 It may be assumed 
therefore that the compiler of A Goodly Primer in English (1535) will 
have felt a strong inducement to incorporate in it, in addition to the 
traditional pattern of the Primer, a narrative of the Passion. But hitherto 
the source from which the Harmony of the Passion narrative in ten 
sections in the Primer was taken, has remained unknown.5 So far 


« U. Pinder: Speculum passionis domini nostri Ihesu christi. In quo relucent hec 
omnia singulariter vere & absolute: puta. Omnis perfectio yerarchie Omnium fide- 
lium beatitudo. Omnes virtutes. Dona. Fructus. Et spiritualium bonorum omnium 
efficacia. Quod in fine prime partis huius speculi manifestissime comprobat. per.docto- 
rem Vdalricum Pinder conuexum: . .. Anno salutifere incarnationis M.CCCCC. 
vii. Die vero. xxx. mensis Augusti. D. Agricola: Passio domini nostri iesu christi 
secundum serie quatuor euangelistarum: per fratrem Danielem agricolam ordinis 
minorum de obseruantia: accuratissima opera deuotissimaque expositione illustrata: 
magnorumque virorum sententijis compte adornata (Basle, 1518). Matthias Ring- 
man (pseudon. Rigmannus Philesius): Passio domini nostri Fhesu Christi | ex 
euangelistarum textu quam accuratissime deprompta additis . . . figuris . . .(Strass- 
burg, 1513, and many other editions). Peregrinus (Provincial of the Dominicans 
in Poland): Incipit concordantia in passionem dominicam ab egregio . . . Nicolao 
Dinckelspihel collectam (1475?). Cf. also The British Museum Catalogue, 1946, 
volume Bible, section Gospels-Harmonies, column 956. 

* Woodcuts to Passio domini nostri Jesu. ex hieronymo Paduano. Dominico 
Mancino. Sedulio. et Baptista Mantuano. per fratrem Chelidonium collecta. cum 
figuris Alberti Dureri Norici Pictoris; and his Passio Christi ab Alberto Durer 
Nurenbergensi effigiata cum varij generis carminibus Fratris Benedicti Chelidonij 
Musophili. 

3 Der Passio oder das leiden unsers herren Jhesu Christi (Good-Friday, 18 April 
1522), Weimar Ausgabe, x, 72 ff.; Duo sermones de passione Christi (1518), Weimar 
Ausgabe, i. 335 ff., Eyn Sermon von der Betrachtung des heyligen leydens Christi 
(1519), Weimar Ausgabe, ii, 131 ff. Cf. my note ‘A Sermon of Martin Luther in 
the English Primer’, ¥.7.S. xliii (July—Oct. 1942), 194-200. 

* Weimar Ausgabe, xxi. 165 ff. 

5 “The Passion of our Saviour Christ’ in Edward Burton’s Three Primers put 
forth in the Reign of Henry VIII (Oxford, 1834), pp. 167-96. Another reprint 
P assion of our Saviour Christ according to the IV Evangelists, from the Goodly 
Primer of 1535 (Society of SS. Peter and Paul, 1916). Edgar Hoskins in his Horae 
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modern research had shown, since Edward Burton prefaced his Three 
Primers put forth in the Reign of Henry VIII (Oxford,. 1834), that the 
Primer of 1535 is to a large extent a compilation from Lutheran sources, 
Recently Martin Bucer’s Latin Psalter of 1530, put forth under the 
pseudonym of Aretius Felinus, has been acclaimed as the source for the 
English rendering of the Psalms in the Primer.? And now it can also be 
claimed that the Historia Supplicit Domini Iesu in ten sections of Martin 
Bucer’s Enarratio in Evangelion Iohannis of 1528, and also the Historia 
Resurrectionis & apparitionum Domini} in the same work is the source 
for the Passion and Resurrection Harmony in the Primer. The Primer 
reprinted by Burton has, it is true, only the narrative of the Passion, 
whereas the Godfray Primer in the Cambridge University Library gives 
also the continuation of the narrative: “Thus endeth the passyon of our 
sauyour Christ / & here foloweth the Resurrection, &c.’ This part of the 
narrative is in Bucer’s original Latin divided into seven sections ; but the 
headings are omitted in the English of the Godfray Primer. As the 
story seems to be incomplete without the narrative of the Resurrection, 
and as this portion is only found in the rare Godfray Primer, it is here 
reprinted with the Latin from which it was translated.4 

George Joye, a fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, one of the early 
English Protestants, and not quite unknown from his connexion with 


Beatae Mariae Virginis (Longmans, 1901), states on p. 197, note 4, as a source 
for the narrative ‘Passio domini nostri Jesu Christi ex quatuor evangelistis collecta’ 
(Lambeth. Archiep. 14. 9.) 13 (3). This is now proved to be incorrect. 

' Cf. F. E. Brightman, The English Rite (London, 1915, vol. i. pp. li+lii; Edwyn 
Birchenough, “The Prymer in English’ (The Library, 4th ser. xviii. 1938; Tran- 
sactions of the Bibliographical Society), 177-94; Charles C. Butterworth, Robert 
Redman’s Prayers of the Byble, Reprint from the Transactions of the Biblio- 
graphical Society, The Library (London, March 1949). I may add here that I 
found also The prayer of Manasses king of Fuda, 2. Paralipo. xxxvi. in the King 
Henry’s Primer of 1545 (Burton, op. cit., p. 506), a translation from Luther's 
Ein schén andechtig gebet des Kéniges Manasse von Jerusalem | da er gefangen lag 
zu Babylon, in his Betbiichlein. 

2 Cf. my Martin Bucer and the English Reformation (Blackwell, 1946), 
pp. 224 ff.; Charles C. Butterworth, The Literary Lineage of the King James 
Bible (Philadelphia, 1941), pp. 101 ff. 

3 The ten sections of the Passion on pp. 244 verso to 259 recto; the headings 
of the sections are printed in the margin. The story of the Resurrection in seven 
sections on pp. 266 verso to 269(271) recto. Reprinted here pp. 78-82. 

4 Here reprinted pp. 73~78 by courtesy of the Librarian of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library from a microfilm of the Godfray Primer: shelfmark G 163 (sele); 
Short Title Catalogue, 15988a. The American scholar Charles C. Butterworth 
informs me in a letter (30 November 1949) that the English version of the Passion 
is already to be found in the recently discovered Hortulus of 1530 at the British 
Museum. Cf. also his interesting article ‘Bishop Tunstall and the English Hortu- 
lus’, The Library Chronicle (University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1950), vol. 
xvi, NO. 2, pp. 37-45. 
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Tyndale’s translation of the New Testament and from several works 
which he published, especially an attack on Gardiner, Bishop of Win- 
chester, has been claimed, perhaps rightly, as the compiler of the English 
Primer. If so, it can be easily understood that in his search for material 
he looked to Bucer’s work, when he was in exile at Strassburg in 1527. 
As in other parts of the Primer the compiler eagerly grasped at the 
opportunity to disseminate the ‘new learning’ in his work. Here, for 
example, in the narrative of the Passion the constantly recurring transla- 
tion of pontifex by ‘bishop’ instead of ‘high priest’? reveals the relish and 
grudge felt by a man like George Joye in comparing the bishops with the 
opponents of Christ. He had written in “The storie of my state after the 
bishop had receyued the priours letters’: 

‘Then quod I, “‘But dwel ther any bishopes that waye?”’ (for I had 
leuer have mette with .xx. theues then wyth one bishope.) ‘‘Nay,’”’ quod 
he. Then was I glad, and rode on my waye, and euer blessed me from 
byshopes.’3 
Such a tendentious translation of pontifex by ‘bishop’ may have justified 
the royal and ecclesiastical strictures on the Primer and other translations 
from Holy Scripture. These could not expect the explicit Jmprimatur of 
the King. For such English publications had become an easy and ready 
opportunity for the over-zealous adherents of the ‘new teaching’ to 
disseminate, under the mantle of propagating the Gospel in the ver- 
nacular, their own heretical views and attacks against Church and 
Realm. Thus John Foxe, when he piously laments the subtlety of the 
Pope in advancing his own religion by the suppression of the English 
translation of Holy Scripture only lays himself open to scathing criti- 
cism of the policy of those whom he tries to defend, when he writes: 

‘By the same parliament, moreover, many things were provided for the 
advancement of popery, under the colour of religion ; so that all manner of 
books of the Old and New Testament, bearing the name of William 
Tyndale, or any others, having prologues, or containing any matters, 
annotations, preambles, words or sentences, contrary to the six articles, 
were debarred.”4 
It needs no elaboration to prove that because of their violent and hostile 
character these writings interspersed with annotations and notes were 
forbidden. The student of this type of literature who is also acquainted 
with the controversial notes in Tyndale’s New Testaments will readily 


' Cf. Charles C. Butterworth, The Literary Lineage of the King James Bible, 
pp. 103 f.; on George Joye see article in D.N.B. 

? Cf. Burton, op. cit., pp. 173, 175, 176, 178, 180, 181, 188. 

3 Quoted from S. R. Maitland, Essays on subjects connected with the Reforma- 
tion in England (London, 1849), p. 10. 

* John Foxe, Acts and Monuments . . ., 1563, edited by A. Townsend (London, 
1846), v. 527. 

5 Cf. for examples Sir Herbert Grierson, The English Bible (London 1943), p. 12. 
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agree that these annotations tended to anything rather than the advance- 
ment of the teaching of the pure Gospel. Similarly the tendentious parts 
of the Primer seem only to illustrate the policy of its compiler to launch 
his bitter attack in concert with his fellow reformers. 

Though on the whole trying to be loyal to the original Latin, the 
translator in one passage of the narrative of the Passion dares to make an 
addition, in order to make the sense more suitable to his own purpose, 
For in connexion with the story of Judas’s attempt to repay the thirty 
pieces of silver and the reply of the priests and elders “What is that to us? 
(Matt. 274), Bucer remarks on the righteous-hypocritical attitude ex- 
pressed in that reply: 

‘Adeo nihil existimabant referre, quod ipsi innoxium sanguinem emis- 


sent, & in mortem tradidissent. Haec hypocritarum sanctitas & iustitia 
est.’! 


This, however, becomes in the English translation: 


‘So light regarded they that they had bought that innocent blood and 

delivered him to death. Such is the pope holiness and feigned righteous- 
ness of hypocrites.’? 
There is not even the slightest allusion to the Pope in the original Latin, 
and in the copy of the Primer at the Bodleian the word ‘pope’ is inked 
out.3 Sometimes the translation is awkward and crude, as, for instance, 
when the Lord is made to say: 

“But because ye shall know that I honour the Father, by whose name ye 
adjure me, and that I so fear you not, but I dare tell you the truth, I 
answer and knowledge unto you, that thou bishop hast hit the nail on 
the head, and said that that true is.’* 

Bucer’s narrative is, as he himself points out, a paraphrasis, collected 
from the four gospels; it is therefore somewhat different from the 
Gospel-harmonies of Pinder, Agricola, or Bugenhagen, who record the 
relevant verses of each evangelist, weaving them into a continuous story 
and adding to it their own comments or notes. Though Bucer collects 
the story from the four gospels, the continuous flow of the narrative is 
frequently interrupted by his own interspersed comments. The simple 
words of the Gospel record are often unduly expanded and embellished.’ 

* Bucer, op. cit., p. 252 recto. 2 Burton, op. cit., p. 182. 

3 Bodleian Library shelfmark, Clar. Press. e. 29. The word occurs on fol. C. ii 

4 Burton, op. cit., p. 181; for the Latin, cf. Bucer, op. cit., p. 251 verso: ‘Sed ut 
uideatis me & patrem honorare, per cuius me nomen adjurastis, & nequaquam 
timere uos, ut quod uerum est, uobis fateri non ausim respondeo & fateor uobis 
quod tu pontifex id dixisti quod res est.’ 

s Cf. Burton, op. cit., pp. 168, 170, 172, 176, 181; here in our reprint pp. 74-6; 
cf. the comment passed by C. S. Lewis on Sir Thomas More’s treatise ‘On the 


Passion’; C. S. Lewis, The Literary Impact of the Authorized Version (University 
of London, The Athlone Press, 1950), pp. 7 f. 
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But it is a genuine attempt to give a synoptic devotional manual, avoid- 
ing any tendency to give it a polemical character, though the whole work 
was written in answer to the false teaching of the Anabaptists and has 
therefore important passages on the sacraments of Holy Baptism and the 
Eucharist. Sometimes the interpretation of the Lord’s actions is theo- 
logically questionable. The scene in the Garden, when He finds the 
disciples asleep, is as follows: 

‘And when they were yet asleep, he said unto them, after a scornful 
manner (per ironiam), thus: Sleep now, and take your rest: as who should 
say, Is there such tranquillity and peace towards us, that ye may sleep so 
surely, without fear ?’! 

The discovery of this Latin source of the narrative in the Primer 
shows once more the close link of the English Reformers’ party with that 
on the Continent. The narrative proves to be the first Gospel harmony 
of the Passion and Resurrection story printed in English.? 

@ Thus endeth the passyon of our sauy 
our Christ / & here foloweth the 
Resurrection. &c: 

Nowe3 


OW / for because the some of our saluation & lyfe perpetuall 
consistith in the faith in Christs deth his resurrection & ascen- 

sion / J shall contynue the storye of this gospell vnto the ende / returnyng 
a lytel backe to prepare my selfe the better to the stori / because J wold 
nat omitte the feruent zele & christen offyce of those holy women which 
folowed christ from Galile vnto Jerusalem / whose names theuangelistes 
reherce / to be / Mary Magdalene / out of whom Christe called forth so 
great an heape of deuylles. Luc. viii. Joan the wyfe of Cuse / & Susanna 
| with other many moo / Mary the mother of James & Jose & the moder 


* Burton, op. cit., p. 173. 

? “The Passion of our Lord according to S. John’ is included in The Primer 
of King Henry VIII of 1545, Burton, op. cit., p. 496, and in the Elizabethan 
Primer of 1559, Private Prayers . . . during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth (Parker 
Society, Cambridge, 1851), pp. 81 ff. 

3 The above heading appears at the very end of the page and is preceded by 
the closing passage of the story of the Passion (as in Burton, op. cit., p. 197). The 
page-signature ‘L’ appears as the only signature to this section in the Primer. The 
actual story of the Resurrection without the above heading comprises eleven 
printed pages in the Godfray-Primer. 

In the English and Latin text here reproduced, and also in the bibliography, 
abbreviations and contractions (e.g. y° = the, y® = that, wt = with, psence = 
Presence, pplexite = perplexite, auté = autem, cdpsectus = conspectus, q; = 
que, &c.) have been expanded, otherwise nothing has been altered. In the Latin 
text the words in italics appear in the margin, in the original Latin. The bars ()) 
in the English text indicate the type division in the original print. 
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of the sonnes of zebedy / these women preased as nyghe the crosse as 
they might / and as they folowed Christ lyuyng / so folowed they him 
now deed / & borne to his graue to se wher he was buried that they 
might minister to him both quicke & deed / for whan he was now buried 
on the fryday at euen (the day folowyng beynge so great a Sabbot day / 
where in it was nat lauful to worke) they prepared swete ointementes to 
anointe his body / & this gret hyghe day past / they went forth erely the 
thirde day that was sonday in the mornyng / bringynge with them their 
costely|precious ointementes to anointe the lorde. But ere they were 
come to the sepulchre / the lorde was rysen with a great erthquake. For 
the Angell of the lorde had discended from heuen & had remoued the 
stone from the mouth of the sepulchre / & was sytten downe thervpon 
it / whose chere was as bright as lyghteninge / & his clothes lyke snowe | 
wherat the kepers wer so smitten with fere / that they were as ded 
men / whiche terryble syght / & all that thus happened in Christes 
Resurreccion the kepers seyng / certain of them went to the chefe of the 
prests / & tolde it them altogyder. And here / counsell taken with their 
elders / these prests gaue the kepers a gret some of money to blowe 
abrode this shameles lye into the eares of all the comen people. That is 
to wete / to say that his disciples came in the nyght & stole away the body 
of Jesu while they were a slepe / promisyng also these kepers / to beare 
them out & make them sure and harmelesse agaynst Pylate the deputye / 
if the contrary & trouth shulde come to his eares. This lye vnto this daye 
is so receyued of the iewes / that many of them can beleue non other- 
wyse. 

But to returne to these holy women / they went forth wyth so feruente 
desyer to se and anoynt the body of Christ / that]they neuer remembred 
how great the stone was that was rolled vpon the the [sic] mouth of the 
graue / nor howe weake their selues were to remoue it / vntyll they were 
now in their iourney almost there. And than they sayd / who shall rolle 
vs away the stone from the mouth of the graue? and anone whan they 
were come to the place and behelde it / they sawe the stone rolled of. 
And than wente they vnto the sepulchre / but the body of Jesus there 
they founde it nat. And than they beyng greately astoned / loked backe / 
and sawe a yonge man syttynge at their right handes clothed all in whyte 
| at which thing they were abasshed. Than this yong one bade them be of 
good chere and dismaye nat / for J knowe well ynough that ye seke Jesus 
of Nazareth / crucifyed? J know that he is rysen / and he is nat here. 

He shewed theym the place where they had layd him / & bade them 
go hence and tell his discyples / and Peter to / that he wolde go before 
theym to Galile / there shall they se him as he had tolde theym. But these 
good women beyng thus amased / perceyued nat well all this message / 
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but gote them hence quicly fleyng away from the graue / for their feare 
& perplexite was so gret that they had no minde to tel this| message to 
any of them. Marke. 

Yet dyd Mary Magdalene / after she came vnto her self agayn / & had 
taken hert vnto her / go alone to Peter & Johan. with this complaint 
sayeng. They haue taken away my lorde out of his graue / & we can nat 
tel where they haue done him. These two disciples stered vp at this 
complaynt / gote them anon to the sepulchre / & it is to suppose that 
Mary went with them. Which fyndyng the sepulchre emptye / & the 
sudary with other lynnyn clothes layd / here & there another / beleued 
verily that the body of Jesus had ben taken away / for as touching the 
scripture that he must haue had rysen from deth / as yet they knew it 
nat / yea / the wordes of Christ concernyng his resurrection so oft before 
beaten in to their heedes they had nat yet perfytly vnderstande them. 

Than these two disciples returning hom again / Mary abode styll 
wepyng at the graue. Which as she wept / inclyned her selfe in to the 
sepuichre / & saw two Angels clothed in white / one at the heed & the 
other at the fete / where they had layd the body of Jesus. Whiche asked 
her / wherfore she wept. And she answered. They haue taken vp my 
lorde / & J can nat tel where they haue layd him. And anon she thus 
heuely sekynge & askyng for her lorde / turned her|selfe backe and loked / 
& sodenly she sawe Jesus standyng by her / but she had went it had ben 
the gardyner. Whom she asked forthwith / whether he had nat taken vp 
the body / desyryng him also to shewe her where he had layd it / that 
she might take it away. Unto whom the lorde spake / sayenge. Mary. At 
the whiche worde and voyce she turned her selfe to him/ and knewe him. 
And than she loked about her busely. Sayenge vnto him / Master. And 
for ioye and loue paraduenture wolde haue taken him in her armes / be- 
cause she hadde sene him present in his flesshe. But our lorde seyng her 
ouermoche intent and gyuen to seke / to touche / and embrase his bodely 
presence in his flesshe / thought to excyte her mynde to his spirituall 
presence to embrace him / to holde him / & to touche him with the 
strength & power of her fayth / to be as Paul saith. ii. cor. v. A newe 
creature in Christe now nomore to knowe him after the flesshe / and so 
repelled her from touchynge him / sayenge. Touche me nat. For J am 
nat yet ascended to my father. That is to say / thynke nat thy selfe so 
happy for touchynge my bodye / but be thou ensuered of thy saluacyon 
/for that J haue suffered deth and am rysen agayn for the / and for that|J 
shal ascende vnto my father and so sende you my spiryte the holy ghoste 
youre conforter / defender and teacher / in whom and by whome J am 
presente with you euermore vnto the worldes ende / embrase me ther- 
fore and touche me hereafter with fayth raygnynge in heuen syttynge at 
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the ryght hande of my father. And go shewe my brethren / whyche also 
loke for a carnall and bodely kyngdome of me / and tell theym that J 
ascende to my father and theirs / to my god and their god also / from 
whence J wyll be present in spiryte with you / let this be your present 
consolation / that my father and my god voucheth safe to be also your 
father and youre god / before whome J shall optayne for you all thynges, 
Than went Marye and tolde the dyscyples that she had sene oure lorde 
/ and shewed theym what he had sayd to her. Jn the meane season the 
other women which fyrst cam thether with Mary Magdalene and had 
fled thence also for fere / tellynge it to no man / toke herte and returned 
to the sepulchre / desyrynge to be more certyfyed of this so meruelouse 
a thynge. Whiche seynge the body gone / were sore astoned / and anone 
they sawe two men standyng by in meruelouse bryght araye / of whilche 
one sayd to the women thus afrayd & loking downe vpon the grounde. 
Be nat afraid. For J know that ye seke Jesus that was crucifyed. He is 
nat here. He is rysen / as he tolde it before / come & se the place where 
he was layd. Wherfore seke ye the lyuynge with the deed? he is rysen & 
is nat here. Go your wayes quicly & tell it to his disciples as J bad you 
before/ and how that he wyll go before them into Galile / there shall ye 
se him / how ofte shall J tell it you? whan wyl ye beleue it ? These women 
at last remembring the wordes of the lorde / turned a lytell of from the 
sepulchre / with gret fere & ioye / rounyng forth to the dyscyples / & 
also to all other men. And as the’ were thus ronnyng / Lo Jesus met 
them / sayeng / god spede you. and they came nere him & so caused 
him to stande styll & fyl downe before him / to whom he sayd. Be nat 
afrayd / go & tell you my brethren & byd them go into Galile / ther shal 
they se me / as J promysed them. Here he calleth them brethren / 
whiche a lytell before had denyed him and forsaken him So louyng and 
gentle is he to the weake and all to holde them to hym & lyfte them vp 
agayne. But yet the apostles / as their brestes were nat yet illumined of 
the sperite / so whan they had herd all these tydin|ges of the women/ 
they beleued them nat / but thought they had rather raued. The same 
daye Christ shewed him selfe to the two discyples goyng to Emaus: 
which anon retourned to the. xi. Apostles gathered togyther in Jerusalem 
| tolde them what they had sene / which apostles also tolde them agayne 
that the lorde was verily rysen / and had appered to Symon. And whyle 
they were tellyng these thinges / the dores shut / Jesus stode in the 
myddes of them / prayenge for peace to be with them. Unto whom 
nowe astoned he shewed his hande & fete / byddynge them to fele & to 
loke well vpon him. But they beynge amased / had wente they hadde 
sene some spirite. And at last he dyd eate with them / and all to adsure & 
persuade them that he was rysen. 
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After that he brethed vpon them the holy ghost / ordeynyng them 
Aposteles / and gyuynge them a mynde to vnderstande the scriptures / 
and to knowe that it was so written of him / and that it had behoued 
Christe so to suffre / and the thirde daye to ryse from dethe / and repen- 
tance & remission of synnes to be preached in his name among al nacions 
| beginning at Jerusalem. And after. viii. dayes/ bycause of Thomas his 
ynbelefe / the discyples| gathered agayn togyther / he apered vnto them 
standyng in the myddes of them / the dores shyt / offerynge him selfe 
to be touched of Thomas / to perswade & certyfye him that he was 
verily rysen. 

After this the twelue dyscyples wente into Galile / vnto the hyll 
where Christ had apoynted them. Where whan they hadde sene him / 
they worshypped him. But some doubted of him / whose vnbelefe he 
dyd afterwarde reproue as Marke remembreth. This gloriouse appari- 
cion semeth to be the same whiche Paul recyteth. i. Cor. xv. whan he 
appered to mo than. v. brethren. Natwithstandynge yet / ere that the 
disciples were come into Galile / he apered at the see of Tybired (where 
they were fysshyng / vnto Peter / ‘Thomas / Nathanael and to the sonnes 
of zebede / which story Johan writteth. ca. xii. [sic] addynge this to be 
the thyrde tyme that he appered vnto them gathered togyther / that is to 
wete / ones on Easterday / and than after. viii. dayes / and the thyrde 
nowe at this lake or see where they fysshed. And after this / they re- 
tourned vnto Jerusalem / where Christ commaunded them to sytte / 
vntyll they were endued with power & strength from aboue / that is to 
say with the holy gost. | 

@ And after that he had by the space of xl. dayes with so many and ofte 
euydent and infallyble profers shewed him selfe vnto his dyscyples 
talkynge with them of the kyngdome of god / determinyng to ascende to 
the right hande of his father / testifyenge and affermynge all power in 
heuen and erth to be gyuen him: he commaunded to go into the vniuer- 
sall worlde to preache the gospell vnto euery creature / and to tech all 
the gentyles baptisynge theym in the name of the father / and the sonne / 
& the holy ghost / techynge them also to kepe what soeuer him selfe had 
commaunded. 

@ And to anymate them the more to prosecute this precepte (howe 
vehemently so euer the worlde shulde resyst it) he added sayenge. 
Lo / J am with you alwayes / euyn vnto the worldes ende / that is to say 
Although (as J haue tolde you ofte for your conforte) my bodely presence 
be taken frome you / yet haue ye my spirite the holy ghoste (whiche is 
one god with me) with you a conforter / a techer / a defender to assist 
you and al you vnto the worldes ende. And than to expresse howe pre- 
cyouse and mighty his gospell is / he ayd / Who so beleue my gospell and 
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be baptysed shall be saued / but they that beleue it|nat shalbe dampned, 

And here he promysed what power & mighty myracles shulde folowe 
with them that beleued. Marke / the last chapiter. 

@ After this he led them forth vnto Bethanye / where (his handes 
eleuated) he blessed them / and so departed from them and was borne vp 
in to heuen (a cloude takynge him vp out of their syght) And then they | 
after they had worshypped him retourned vnto Jerusalem with great 
ioye and solace. And were contynually in the temple laudynge and 
praisynge god. 

After this they receyued the holy gost (as ye may rede in the second of 
the actes) in fyery tonges / which ones receyued / they wente forth and 
preched euerywhere / the lorde assystinge and workynge with them / 
confermyng / their gospel with sygnes and myracles that folowed their 
sermons. 

FINIS 
@ Here after foloweth the 
Prime and hours. 
Historia Resvrrectionis & apparitionum Domini, Caput xx & xxi 


Vanquam colophon & consummatio sit Euangelicae historiae, Chri- 

stum a mortuis resurrexisse, quo credito, plena demum fides, & cogni- 
tio Christi est. Vix tamen quicquam Christi aliud, uisi sunt Euangelistae 
magis uarie memorare, quod ad exercendam nostram cum fidem, tum 
diligentiam ita fieri a DoMINo placuit, quare neque nobis displicere debet, 
dare autem operam nos conuenit, ut certus nobis historiae huius ordo con- 
stet, sitque in promptu quod calumniatoribus, uel pro confirmatione 
infirmorum, respondeamus. Proinde conabor hanc historiam ordinare, ut 
sibi omnia apud quatuor hos nostros Euangeliographos consonent, sed 
ipsorum uerba secutus, iudicent Christiani. 

Venerant cum Domino nostro, e Galilaea mulieres aliquot, Luc. 8 
nominantur Maria Magdalene, de qua septem exierant daemonia, Ioanna 
uxor Cusae procuratoris Herodis & Susanna, Luc. 24. additur Maria 
lacobi, cuius & Matth. meminit, uocans matrem Iacobi, & Iose. Quibus- 
dam uidetur hanc illam fuisse matris Domini sororem, quam Iohan. 19. 
uxorem Cleophe uocat. In Mat. praeterea mater filiorum Zebedaei additur, 
quam putant Salomen illam fuisse, cuius meminit Marcus, quod perpensa 
locorum consonantia, non uidetur dissimile uero. Hae ergo mulieres cum 
multis alijs, ascenderant a Galilaea, cum Iesu Hierosolymam, & minis- 
trauerant ei de facultatibus suis, ut testantur Luc. 8. & Matth. 27. Qua 
ergo uiuentem & beneficia omnibus impendentem secutae fuerant, abesse 
rapto ad supplicium, & cruciatus perferenti, non sustinuerunt. Hine crua 
affixo, astabant, & dum sepeliretur sequebantur, uisurae ubi poneretur, ut 
etiam in mortuum officiose essent. Haec memorant Matt. Marc. Luc, & 
Iohan. Sepulto autem Domino cui. parasceue esset magni Sabbathi, quod 
iam uespera facta, instabat,abierunt paratum aromata,antequam Sabbathum 
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illuscesceret. Sabbatho uero secundum legem quieuerunt. Obseruan- 
tiam legis diuinae, iure, suo erga Dominum amori, hac in re praeferentes, 
Luc. 

Sect. 2. In uespera igitur, Matth. hoc est, nocte, sed quae prope finem 
erat acceptura, nempe illucescente iam die, ortoque sole, Marc. sed pro- 
fundo adhuc crepusculo, Marc. Luc. ut tenebrae etiamnum ad monum- 
entum essent, Iohan. Venerunt mulieres illae, & nonnullae cum illis, 
Luc. ad monumentum, portantes aromata, quae parauerant ad ungen- 
dum Dominum, Matth. Marc. Luc. Iohan. Vt Dominus resurrexit. Sed 
antequam ad illud uenissent, Dominus surrexerat, facto terrae motu, 
magno. Angelus enim Domini, descenderat de caelo, & lapidem ab hostio 
monumenti remouerat, sedebatque super eum. Cuius aspectus sicut fulgur, 
& uestimenta ut nix erant. Vnde timore concussi custodes, erant similes 
mortuis. Ex his postea quidam principibus sacerdotum, quae facta erant, 
renunciauerunt, qui habito cum senioribus consilio, copiosa pecunia a 
custodibus, hoc mendacium pacti sunt, ut inuulgarent noctu discipulos 
ipsis dormientibus, corpus Iesu furatos esse, promittentes simul securos 
illos se reddituros a praeside. Id mendacij cum hi custodes sparsissent, ita 
recoeptum est a Iudaeis, ut ne hodie quidem aliter credant, Matth. 

Mulierculis autem, quo desiderio Dominici corporis uidendi & un- 
gendi tenebantur, nihil in mentem uenerat de grandi illo lapide, qui 
hostio monumenti fuerat admotus, donec iam in itinere essent. Dum 
autem respicerent uiderunt reuolutum, Marc. ingressae ergo monumen- 
tum, corpus Iesu non inuenerunt. Sed ubi mente consternatae, Luc. 
respexissent, uideruut [sic] adolescentem sedentem a dextris amictum 
stola candida, & expauerunt. Is ergo iubebat eas bono animo esse, neque 
expauescere, scire se quod quaererent lesum Nazarenum, eum surrexisse, 
& ostendebat eis locum in quem Dominum posuerant, iubebatque 
abire, ac discipulis & Petro, quod Dominus esset eos praecessurus in Gali- 
laeam, ubi ipsum essent uisuri, sicut eis dixisset, renunciare. At illae, ut 
perterritae erant, horum nihil recte perceperunt, unde abeuntes cito 
fugerunt a monumento, habebat enim eas terror, & stupor, neque cuiquam 
quicquam dicebant, timebant enim, Marc. 

Sect. 3. Maria Magdalene tamen, ubi ad se redijsset, resumpto nonnihil 
animo, sola Petrum & Iohan. adijt, questum de sublato corpore Domini. 
Tulerunt, inquiebat, Dominum de monumento, & nescimus ubi posue- 
rinteum. Hac uoce exciti hi duo discipuli, euestigio sepulchrum adierunt, 
nec dubium, quin comitante Maria. Qui cum sepulchrum uacuum inuenis- 
sent, seorsim positis, sudario & linteaminibus, Iohan. credidit, nimirum 
sublatum corpus Iesu. Nam scripturam, quod oportuisset ipsum a mortuis 
surgere, nondum nouerant, eoque uerba Christi, quae de resurrectione illis 
saepius praedixerat, haudquaquam recte intellexerant. 

His itaque discipulis ad sua reuersis, Maria apud sepulchrum haeserat 
plorans. Dum ergo fleret inclinauit se in monumentum, et uidet duos ange- 
los amictos albis, unum ad caput, & alterum ad pedes, illic ubi posuerant 
corpus Iesu. Hi rogabant eam quid ploraret, quibus illa: Sustulerunt 
Dominum meum, nec scio ubi posuerunt eum. Prima Domini apparitio. 
Ilico conuersa retrorsum, ut anxia erat in quaerendo corpus Domini, 
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continuoque respectabat, uidit lesum adstantem, sed putabat hortulanum 
esse, eoque rogabat eum, si ipse sustulisset Dominum, ut sibi indicaret, 
ubi eum posuisset, quo eum tolleret. Cui Dominus: Maria. Ad quam 
uocem conuersa agnouit eum, queribunda enim continuo uertebat se & 
respectabat, sicubi uideret corpus Domini. Dicebat ergo illi: Raboni, & 
uolebat ipsum fortasse amplecti, prae nimio scilicet amore eius et gaudio, 
quod rursum carne praesentem uidisset. Verum Dominus cum uideret 
eam, carnalem sui praesentiam plus aequo admirari, animum eius ad 
caelestia, amplexusque fidei erigere uolebat, eoque a tactu sui eam 
repellebat, di. Noli me tangere, nondum enim ascendi ad patrem. Quasi di. 
Ne putes quod carne praesentem uides, in hoc omnia te consecutam, dixi 
antea discipulis meis, quod expediret eis, ut abirem ad patrem. Ad quem 
ubi ascendero, mittam spiritum paracletum uobis, & omnia perficiam. 
Haec debetis expectare & carnalem meam praesentiam tanti non facere, 
nolo igitur ut tu me modo tangas, ne carnali praesentiae nimis addicaris, 
discere debes, fide post hac me regnantem in caelestibus amplecti, quare 
abi potius, & nuncia fratribus meis, qui & ipsi carnale usque regnum 
expectarunt, me ad patrem meum & uestrum, ad Deum meum & uestrum 
ascensurum. Vnde uobis spiritu meo adero, & ad foelicitatem uestram 
omnia attemperabo, ne putent me corpore hic porro acturum, & car- 
naliter regnum Iisraelis restituturum. Consoletur autem uos & ad optimam 
spem erigat, quod pater & Deus meus, uester quoque pater et Deus esse 
dignatur, apud quem utique impetrabo uobis omnia. Abijt itaque haec ad 
discipulos & nunciauit illis quod Dominum uidisset, & quae sibi dixerat. 
Haec. Iohan. quibus consonat Marcus ita scribens : Cum surrexisset autem 
IEsvs mane primo die Sabbathi, apparuit primum Mariae Magdalenae, de 
qua eiecerat septem Daemonia, illa profecta nunciabat ijs, qui cum illo 
fuerant lugentibus & flentibus. Sed illi licet audissent Dominum uiuere, 
& ab hac uisum esse, non crediderunt. Lucas etiam meminit, Petrum 
sepulchrum inuisisse. 

Sect. 4. Interea autem, & reliquae mulieres, quae cum Maria Magdale- 
nae, primum adfuerant, & perterraefactae una fugerant, nihil cuiquam 
dicentes, animos resumpserunt, & reuersae ad monumentum, cupientes 
nimirum certiores de re tam stupenda reddi, uenerunt. Vbi ergo adhuc 
abesse corpus IEsv uidissent, mente consternabantur. Mox autem uiderunt 
duos uiros adstantes in uestibus fulgurantibus. Matthaeus unius tantum 
meminit, quia unus duntaxat mulieribus loquebatur. Hic igitur pauefactis 
et uultus in terram declinantibus mulieribus, dicebat: Nolite timere uos, 
scio enim quod IEsvM qui crucifixus est, quaeritis, non est hic, surrexit 
enim sicut dixit. Venite uidete locum, ubi positus erat Dominus, Matth. 
Quid quaeritis uiuentem cum mortuis? non est hic surrexit. Qu. d. & 
paulo ante adfuistis, uidistis sepulchrum uacuum, audistis a me surrexisse 
Dominum, atque uiuere, & uos praecessurum in Galilaeam. Quid igitur 
rursum adestis, & uiuentem, inter mortuos usque quaeritis? Non est hic, 
iterum dicimus, surrexit enim. Recordamini tamen eorum, quae ipse uobis 
praedixit, cum adhuc in Galilaea esset. Nempe quod oportuerit filium 
hominis tradi in manus peccatorum & crucifigi, & resurgere die tertio. Luc. 
Cito igitur euntes, dicite discipulis eius, quod & antea mandaueram, sur- 
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rexisse Dominum a mortuis, & praecessurum uos in Galilaeam, ubi eum 
uidebitis, ecce dixi uobis, habete tandem fidem uerbis. 

Recordatae igitur uerborum Domini, Luc. digressae a monumento 
celeriter cum timore & gaudio magno, currebant ut renunciarent discipulis 
eius, Matth. illis undecim & caeteris omnibus, Luc. 

Altera apparitio Domini. Cum autem issent ad renunciandum dis- 
cipulis, ecce IEsvs occurrit illis, dicens. Auete, illae autem accesserunt, & 
tenuerunt pedes eius, & adorauerunt eum. Quibus ille: nolite timere, ite 
& renunciate fratribus meis, ut eant in Galilaeam, ibi me uidebunt, ut illis 
pollicitus sum. Iterum uocat fratres suos, qui se paulo ante negauerant, 
sic autem blandiens, ad spem regni sui, erigere illos uolebat. Tangi uero 
se ab his Dominus passus fuit, quo certiores resurrectionis suae testes ad 
discipulos essent, Mariam autem Magdalenam, nimium ob praesentiam 
suam carnalem, exultantem, uoluerat ad caelestia magis miranda prouo- 
care, eoque tangere se prohibuerat. At uero ut nonduny habebant spiritu 
illustrata pectora Apostoli, ubi omnia a mulieribus audiuissent, uisa fuerunt 
eis uerba mulierum, deliramenta, neque crediderunt illis, Luc. 

Sect. 5. Apparitio Domini 3. Eodem die uidendum sese Dominus ex- 
hibuit & duobus discipulis petentibus Emauntem. Qui mox reuersi ad dis- 
cipulos Hierosolymis congregatos undecim Apostolos, & qui cum illis 
erant, narrauerunt eis quae uiderant. Quibus illi uicissim narrabant Domi- 
num uere resurrexisse & apparuisse Simoni. Apparitio 4. Dum autem 
haec loquerentur, & fores clausae essent, stetit IEsvs ipse in medio eorum, 
& pacem precatus, consternatis adhuc animis, ostendit manus & pedes, 
contrectareque se & uidere iubebat. Expauefacti enim putabant se spiri- 
tum uidere. Denique comedit cum eis, vel ut sic resurrexisse se, illis per- 
suaderet. Postea donauit eis spiritum sanctum, constituit Apostolos, 
donauitque mentem eis, ut scripturas intelligerent, agnoscerentque sic 
scriptum esse, eoque et sic fieri oportuisse, ut Christus pateretur, et 
resurgeret a mortuis tertio die, & praedicari in nomine eius poenitentiam 
& remissionem peccatorum, in omnes gentes, initio facto a Hierosolymis 
&c. Haec Luc. & Iohan. habent, Marcus quoque duorum meminit, quibus 
Dominus in uia uisus erat. 

Apparitio 5. Post octo uero dies, Thomae caussa, ut uidetur, rursum 
congregatis discipulis apparuit, stans in medio ipsorum, cum fores 
clausae essent, tangendumque se Thomae exhibuit, & resurrectionem 
suam persuasit. Iohan. 

Sect.6. Apparitio 6. Vndecim autem discipuli post haec abierunt in Gali- 
laeam in montem ubi constituerat illis Iesvs. Cumque uidissent eum, ado- 
rauerunt eum, quidam autem dubitauerunt, quam postea incredulitatem eis 
exprobrauit, ut Mar. memorat. Haec Domini apparitio illa insignis uidetur 
fuisse, quaplusquam quingentis fratribus simul apparuit, cuius meminit 
Paulus i. Corin. 15. Antea tamen, cum in Galilaeam uenissent discipuli, & 
in mari Tyberiadis, hoc est, lacu Genesar, piscarentur, apparuit Simoni 
Petro, Thomae, Nathanaeli, & filijs Zebedaei, quam historiam Iohan. 
conscripsit, addens ea tertia iam uice discipulis Dominum apparuisse, 
nimirum congregatis. Ipso die scilicet resurrectionis semel, post octo 
dies iterum, & hac tertia uice, in piscatione. Post hac reuersi Ierusalem 
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sunt, ubi iussit eos Dominus sedere donec uirtute induerentur ex alto, 
donati promisso spiritu. 

Sect. 7. Cumque ita per quadraginta dies, identidem conspectus dis- 
cipulis, & locutus de regno Dei fuisset. Luc. in Act. uolens tandem, patris 
dexteram petere, testatus sibi omnem potestatem datam in caelo & in terra, 
Matth. iussit eos in uniuersum mundum abire & praedicare Euangelion 
omni creaturae. Mar. & docere omnes gentes baptizantes eos, in nomine 
patris, & filij, & spiritus sancti, docentes eos seruare, quaecunque ipse 
praecepisset. Quo uero animaret ut quamlibet repugnante mundo, fortiter 
haec mandata obirent. Adiecit: Ecce ego uobiscum sum omnibus diebus 
usque ad consummationem saeculi. Matth. Vt autem simul ostenderet, 
quanti sua doctrina, & Euangelion habendum sit, affirmabat, quicunque; 
Euangelio credidissent, & suscepto baptismo, id fuissent confessi, eos fore 
saluos, qui autem praedicato Euangelio non credidissent esse condem- 
nandos. Tum simul magnam signorum uim, apud eos qui credidissent, 
secuturam promisit. 

Post haec eduxit eos foras Bethaniam, & sublatis in altum manibus suis, 
benedixit eis. Et factum est, dum benediceret eis, recessit ab eis, ac fere- 
batur in caelum. Luc. nubesque subduxit illum ab oculis eorum. Et ipsi 
adorato eo, regressi sunt Hierosolymam cum gaudio magno, & erant 
semper in templo, laudantes & benedicentes Deum Luc. Postea accepto 
spiritu sancto in linguis igneis. Act. 2. egressi praedicauerunt ubique 
Domino cooperante, & sermonem confirmante, per signa subsequentia. 
Finis. CONSTANTIN Hope 
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REVIEWS 


Studies in Old Testament Prophecy. Edited by H. H. Row.ey. Pp. 206. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1950. 16s. 


Tuis is a volume of essays presented to Dr. Theodore H. Robinson on 
his sixty-fifth birthday in 1946. The choice of Old Testament Prophecy 
as the unifying theme was in recognition of his own contributions in 
that field. 

The thirteen essays form a useful index of the present state of pro- 
phetic studies. Several of the contributors are continental scholars of 
outstanding reputation. The volume serves to show how Old Testament 
scholarship is being forced to re-examine long-cherished views in the 
light of recent discoveries such as those at Ugarit and of modern trends 
of thought, notably that of the Scandinavian school. Reconsideration 
of the views held does not always lead to their abandonment. For ex- 
ample, Dr. N. W. Porteous discusses the basis of prophetic ethical 
teaching over against the contention that the Israelite cult ‘is through 
and through identical in kind with the prevailing cult-pattern of the 
ancient Near East’. He comes to the conclusion that the teaching of 
the Hebrew prophets was unique because of God’s special revelation 
of himself in Israel. Again, Dr. H. H. Rowley reviews the evidence 
for the date of Deuteronomy and the relation of Jeremiah to it and 
reaffirms the identity of Deuteronomy with Josiah’s law-book. 

Many fresh and suggestive ideas are made on the literary and philo- 
logical side by the essays of Professors W. F. Albright and G. R. Driver 
who both draw on the Ugaritic material. In the field of theological and 
exegetical study of the prophets mention may be made of the essays of 
Professors N. H. Snaith and A. R. Johnson. The former, writing on the 
Servant of the Lord in Deutero-Isaiah, urges that interpretation should 
run purely along national lines. If he is right, we shall have to recon- 
sider our judgement that Isa. 40-55 was born of a strong universalistic 
outlook. Dr. Johnson, in a study of Jonah 2>-"*, takes the opportunity 
to make a thorough study of the Hebrew ideas of life and death (since 
published in fuller form in his book The Vitality of the Individual in 
the Thought of Ancieni Israel). 

This brief review dffers but a sample of the many-sided interest 
afforded by study of ‘Old Testament Prophecy and of the wealth of 
material with which its students are rewarded. 

L. H. BROCKINGTON 


Uournal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. II, Pt. I, April 1951] 
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Isaaks Opferung, christlich gedeutet, by Davip LERCH. Pp. xvii+-290. 
(Beitrage zur historischen Theologie 12.) Tiibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1950. Price DM. 25.60. 


IN his preface the author explains that it was not his original intention to 
write a history of the Christian interpretation of Genesis 22 ; he was led 
to this subject through the studies in which he was engaged as a pre- 
liminary to writing a monograph on Calvin’s attitude to prayer. This 
fact, coupled with the conditions under which he was forced to work and 
an anxiety to apply his findings to new tasks, must be held responsible 
for the gaps in his presentation. Even so he has succeeded in producing 
a fairly comprehensive and certainly an instructive survey of the main 
lines of interpretation from its early setting in Jewish thought (i.e. the 
Rabbinical Schools, Philo, and Josephus) until the present day. 

Thus we are shown how in the second century A.D. the question of its 
immediate historical significance (which receives recognition even in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews) had already given place to the typological 
approach with its treatment of the incident as prefiguring the sacrifice of 
Christ. Happily, however, the balance was restored by Origen, who not 
unexpectedly proves to be the dominant figure in the Early Church so 
far as the exegesis of this passage is concerned ; and his importance is to 
be found in the fact that, while he did not disdain the typological ap- 
proach and indeed was willing to resort to allegory, he gave equal con- 
sideration to the person of Abraham as an historical figure, and saw in 
the story not only a testing of Abraham’s faith but also the evidence of 
a struggle between natural love and love towards God or between flesh 
and spirit. 

This story of unsteady progress is continued through the Middle 
Ages and during the Reformation. Thus in the former period it was the 
allegorical method which triumphed, and the author, who here gives 
Rupert of Deutz pride of place, rightly makes the point that the unity of 
the divine plan of salvation was preserved only at the cost of historical 
continuity. On the other hand, in the work of Luther and Calvin the 
historical aspect of the problem was again allowed a more important 
place, and the resultant deepening of discussion concerning the testing 
of Abraham’s faith and the offering of human sacrifice serves to show 
that any progress in one’s understanding of the passage is bound up with 
the necessity of reaching a clearer understanding of the concept of 
revelation. 

For the post-Reformation period the author confines himself in the 
main to Protestant writers, and brings out clearly the widely divergent 
treatment of the passage according as a writer’s emphasis tended to be 
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upon philology, biblical theology, or dogmatics. The way was thus 
opened for a complete shift of emphasis, which came with the Age of 
Enlightenment, when the vexed questions of authorship (i.e. the docu- 
mentary theories) and historicity (i.e. the problem of myth, legend, or 
actuality) were prefixed to the question of interpretation ; and even here 
the centre of interest tended to be that of human sacrifice as seen from 
the standpoint of the history of religion rather than the question of 
typology or the theological issues raised by the story of Abraham’s 
spiritual ordeal. 

The foregoing survey does less than justice to the complexities of this 
stimulating survey, but it may suffice to show that, as the author indi- 
cates, we now stand at whatevery thoughtful Christian must regard hope- 
fully as a creative moment in the study of the Old Testament. In the 
present instance, while the most pressing problem is again a theological 
one, it is no longer that of a detailed exposition of the passage but that of 
seeing it in perspective from our own vantage-point in the historical 
process of divine revelation. With this the reviewer would cordially 
agree, emphasizing that if this is to be done in anything like a satis- 
factory way for the whole Bible we must be prepared to give due 
recognition to the contribution which history has to make to the formu- 
lation of a valid system of typology. 


Preface to Old Testament Theology, by RopeRtT C. DENTAN. Pp. 74. 
(Yale Studies in Religion: Number XIV.) New Haven: Yale 
University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1950. Price 
12s. 6d. 


At the present time, when the possibility of composing a ‘Theology of 
the Old Testament’ is being so widely discussed, a work with the fore- 
going title can hardly fail to appeal to a wide circle of readers. The 
author’s aim is to survey the attempts which have been made during 
the last century and a half to deal faithfully with the religious ideas of the 
Old Testament, and, by drawing lessons from the long story of partial 
success and failure, to draft what may prove to be a truly satisfactory 
line of approach to the subject. In the first half of this work, therefore, 
the reader is brought face to face with a number of basic questions. 
Should this discipline be regarded as a branch of dogmatic theology or as 
one of the biblical sciences ? In the latter case, should one attempt com- 
plete scientific objectivity, or is this neither possible nor desirable? Is the 
presentation to be purely factual or should one also be concerned with 
the truth of the ideas which are set forth? For that matter, is the revela- 
tion which is claimed for the Old Testament one of acts or one of ideas, 
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or is this again a false antithesis ? Most perplexing problem of all, is one’s 
treatment to be systematic or chronological, or should one attempt a two- 
fold approach along both these lines? 

In the second half the author seeks to define the nature, function, 
scope, and method of an Old Testament Theology, and finally decides 
in favour of a systematic approach along the familiar lines of God, Man, 
and Salvation. He thinks that it is possible to speak of a ‘normative Old 
Testament religion’, which is to be determined by giving due considera- 
tion to (a) the views which ‘are found in every period and, to a greater or 
less degree, seem to be assumed by all the Old Testament writers’, and 
(b) those ideas which may be described as ‘the rare and final flowering of 
the Hebrew spirit’. 

The work is marked throughout by a healthy awareness of the ex- 
tremes which are to be avoided, but the treatment as a whole is too 
summary to be of value other than as a simple introduction to the 
problem and an interesting personal programme. The reviewer remains 
convinced that the historical approach, despite the many mistakes of the 
past, must be given a far greater place than the author finally allows. 
Indeed the way in which the latter himself leads up to his conclusions 
shows sufficiently clearly that what we have here is not a solution of the 
problem but a running away from it. When he ultimately succeeds in 
producing his own “Theology of the Old Testament’ or ‘Old ‘Testament 
Theology’ (and it is greatly to be hoped that in course of time he will do 
so), it may well be that he will write another ‘Preface’ which will be 
markedly different in its conclusions from that which is offered here. 
Finally, with all due respect to the author, it is the reviewer’s duty to add 
that the price asked for this slender, paper-covered volume seems to be 
quite out of proportion to the value received. A. R. JOHNSON 


The Date and Composition of Ezekiel, by Carl Gordon Howie. 
Journal of Biblical Literature, Monograph Series, vol. 1, 
pp. 1-121. Society of Biblical Literature. Philadelphia, 1950. 
$1-50. 


Tuts doctoral dissertation, written under the direction of Professor 
W. F. Albright, upholds the traditional view of the Sitz im Leben and 
authenticity of Ezekiel. Here the author follows such scholars as Albright, 
Cooke, Lods, and Ziegler. Ezekiel fulfilled his ministry amongst the 
Babylonian golah between the years 593 and 570 or 567. This last date 
is arrived at by the suggestion that the 3oth year of 1" belongs to the 
regular dating system. In this year Ezekiel dictated his prophecies of 
denunciation against Jerusalem (cc. 1-24) to his scribal-disciples. To 
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this original book the prophet added his oracles against foreign nations 
(cc. 25-32) as an appendix. Further prophecies (cc. 34-9) were collected 
by the disciples and attached to the existing book through c. 33, a 
literary device which is a series of extracts from Ezekiel’s works (except 
wy. 21-2 which belong to c. 24 as the subscription to the original book), 
Finally cc. 40-8, ‘a well-known vision of the prophet’ (p. 102), were 
united to the collection. 

The fact that this is a Hebrew prophecy written in an Aramaic- 
speaking community accounts for the presence of Aramaic loan words, 
a few verbal forms and noun endings, but only negligible syntactical 
influence. 

Full use is made of archaeological evidence. The East-gate of 405*-, 
for example, is compared with the Solomonic gate at Megiddo whose 
‘type disappeared from the Near Eastern scene in the ninth century B.c., 
and Ezekiel must have seen the Solomonic gate of the Temple prior 
to... 586 B.c.’ (p. 45). It is affirmed that the 7339 is essentially Baby- 
lonian; and that "NM could be used only of Babylonian walls. 

The Jerusalem background of cc. 1-24 is visionary, based on memory 
and upon information received. Ezekiel was no clairvoyant, ‘but saw in 
his visions general activity which was the result of widely known poli- 
tical and religious trends’ (p. 84). But this statement removes the his- 
torical anchorage: why should visions based on widely known trends be 
limited to a sixth-century prophet? This is a particularly relevant query 
when made against the background of Ezekiel’s ethical and theological 
ideas. 

Although it does not provide the complete answer to the problem of 
Ezekiel, this book is of real value, especially in its presentation of archaeo- 
logical and linguistic evidence. RayMONnpD S. FosTER 


Philo’s Bible, the Aberrant Text of Bible Quotations in Some Philonic 
Writings and its Place in the Textual History of the Greek Bible, 
by Perer Katz, Ph.D. Pp. xii+ 161. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1950. 255. 


Dr. Katz began this inquiry through his interest in the LXX. Scholars 
have long debated whether the history of the LXX is the history of one 
translation or of several. In this connexion it was found that, whereas 
most of Philo’s quotations agree with the LXX as we know it today, 
a group of manuscripts exhibit in some treatises a Biblical text which 
frequently goes its own way. It was argued from this fact that the 
divergent text is Philo’s, that the readings which agree with the LXX 
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are assimilations to that version, and that Philo used a Greek translation 
of the Bible which differed from the translation we know. 

Dr. Katz contests all these hypotheses. First he shows that the read. 
ings divergent from the LXX are not confined to those treatises in 
which they are characteristic of the group of manuscripts mentioned 
above. In some treatises Philo’s manuscripts as a whole present an 
aberrant text and in the Quis rerum divinarum heres sit the Scheil papyrus 
often goes with the LXX where the later manuscripts depart from it. 
We may add another witness in favour of Dr. Katz’s thesis. There is 
a papyrus of Philo’s allegorical treatises (P. Ox. 1173 -+1356+2158+ 
P.S.I. 1207+P. Haun. 8, cent. iii a.p.) which, alas, is extant for only 
one of the passages in question, Leg. alleg. i. 56 (Katz, p. 11). Here it 
agrees with the LXX and one group of Philo’s manuscripts against the 
other. Secondly, Dr. Katz points out that the wording of Philo’s com- 
ments implies our LXX, even where some or all of his manuscripts 
have another reading ; an important observation. Thirdly, he argues that 
the aberrant readings in Philo have certain features in common with 
one recension of Ruth (R), detected by Rahlfs, in particular, a resem- 
blance to Aquila. 

Next Dr. Katz suggests that the aberrant forms of the Biblical 
quotations came into Philo’s text in the following way: in the earliest 
form of Philo’s works the quotations or lemmata were from our LXX, 
at a later stage in one Philo manuscript the lemmata were omitted, and, 
finally, in descendants of this manuscript new lemmata were inserted, 
some in the wrong place, some with the wrong extent, and many with 
a text that disagrees with Philo’s. According to Dr. Katz this aberrant 
text in the quotations is a late recension of the LXX, inspired by 
Aquila’s version and partly based on him where it departs from our 
LXX. Thus disappears one of the pieces of evidence for the theory 
that there were more translations than one before A.D. 100. 

How far has Dr. Katz proved his case? We may agree with him # 
far as the second point in his argument where he holds that the aberrant 
text in the Biblical quotations does not come from Philo. But from 
this point his hypotheses seem built on slight evidence. The resemb- 
lances to Aquila are exaggerated. Thus Dr. Katz claims as ‘ pure Aquila’ 
the quotation at De gig., § 63, as read by Philo’s manuscript U (Kat, 
p. 19). Yet Dr. Katz tells us explicitly that one word only ‘ is expressedly 
attributed to Aquila’. The diction and manner of translation may 
resemble Aquila, but that does not settle the matter. We are far from 
knowing whether Aquila had any predecessors or imitators. To illustrate 
how our ignorance about Aquila prevents us from reaching convincing 
conclusions, we may recall a problem which still exercises scholars. 
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The LXX Ecclesiastes, is it by Aquila or not? The Greek translation 
is in Aquila’s style and keeps close to the Hebrew with which we are 
familiar, but there are difficulties in the way of identifying the trans- 
lator of Ecclesiastes with Aquila. So we find difficulties in accepting 
Dr. Katz’s estimate of the degree to which the aberrant quotations 
resemble Aquila. For example, at Leg. alleg. i. 2 (Katz, p. 7) one group 
of manuscripts gives us an aberrant form of Gen. 2?, but has retained 
érn against Aquila’s €B3éun, which represents our Hebrew. This 
material difference warns us against rating Aquila’s contacts with the 
aberrant text too highly. Further, even if there is some connexion 
between the aberrant text and Aquila, that does not determine whether 
the aberrant text is earlier or later. 

Thus while Dr. Katz has made an important contribution to the 
study of Philo’s text he has not convinced us that the aberrant text is a 
recension of the LXX and not the remains of a distinct translation. The 
question remains open. We must, however, point out that the detailed 
arguments contain much of value and interest, and we hope that the 
lack of an index will not prevent scholars from exploring the discussions 


in the book. 


Biblia Sacra iuxta Latinam Vulgatam Versionem ad codicum fidem 
iussu Pit PP. XII cura et studio monachorum Abbatiae Pontifi- 
ciae Sancti Hieronymi in Urbe ordinis Sancti Benedicti edita 
Libri Ezrae Tobiae Iudith ex interpretatione Sancti Hieronymi. 
Romae Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis MDCCCCL. 


IN this, the eighth volume of this edition, Ezra corresponds to Ezra 
and Nehemiah of the Authorized Version and to 1, 2 Esdras in the 
usual Roman description. For Ezra, Jerome translated a Hebrew which 
was in essentials the same as our Massoretic text. Thus, in agreement 
with our printed Hebrew Bibles, he omits 2 Esdras 7%, even though 
this verse is present in some manuscripts both of the Hebrew and of 
the LXX. For Tobit and Judith, which are absent from the Hebrew 
Bible, he had to follow another course and claims to have translated 
them from the Aramaic. How this claim is to be treated we can now 
inquire with some confidence in our Vulgate text, as the two books, 
as well as Ezra, have been admirably edited in the present volume. 
In Ezra the text has been based on A (Amiatinus) and C (Cavensis) 
wherever possible, and, where they disagree, Al (Legionensis) and M 
(Ambianensis) have been taken into account. For Tobit C and L 
(Laurishamensis) have been followed with occasional reference to A 
and K (Coloniensis). LCA have provided nearly all the text of Judith. 
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The editors have decided to go outside for their cardinal manuscripts 
for the text or to suppose an error in the archetype some seventeen 
times in Ezra, twice in Tobit, and some ten times in Judith. In propor- 
tion to the size of the books Judith has the highest number of such 
departures; and one or two of the editors’ readings, such as that at 
Judith 4", go far beyond any form of the manuscript tradition. It 
may be that, if they are provided with an opportunity for second 
thoughts, they will in such passages return to a text nearer the manu- 
scripts. 

The characteristic features of the earlier volumes reappear in this. 
The introduction describes manuscripts now used for the first time 
and lists those on which the text is based. Jerome’s own prefaces are 
given, together with series of capitula and a list of the manuscripts, 
editions, and abbreviations for each book. The text is spaciously 
printed and the apparatus is full and intelligible. Both seem to be 
accurate. This volume merits the same praise as has been given to its 
predecessors." G. D. KILpatrick 


Ursprung und Sinn der Typologie als Hermeneutischer Methode, by 
RUDOLF BULTMANN. (Overdruk uit Pro Regno Pro Sanctuario, 
pp. 89-100.) Nijkerk: G. F. Callenbach N.V. 

Sacramentum Futuri: Etudes sur les Origines de la Typologie Biblique, 
par JeaN Danittou. Pp. xvi+265. (Etudes de Théologie 
Historique.) Paris: Beauchesne et Ses Fils, 1950. 

Le Renouveau biblique: Manuel pratique d’ études bibliques, par S. DE 
DiétricH. Deuxiéme édition enti¢érement remaniée. Pp. 308. 
(Collection ‘L’ Actualité Protestante’.) Neuchatel et Paris: Dela- 
chaux & Niestlé S.A., 1949. Prix: 5 fr. 75 suisses. 


THE first two of these three publications, though very different in size, 
are concerned with a common subject, and both make frequent reference 
to L. Goppelt’s work Typos. Die typologische Deutung des Alten Testa- 
ments im Neuen, 1939, which would presumably have been reviewed in 
this Journal but for the exigencies of war-time. The publication of two 
such studies by scholars as diverse as Professor Bultmann and Pére 
Daniélou may perhaps be taken as an indication that typology is about 
to re-enter the field of New Testament studies. Most, however, would 
be agreed that in the face of centuries of undisciplined and fanciful 
exegesis in the Church it ought not to do so unless it can make good 4 
claim to rest on some sort of scientific basis, and to possess recognizable 
* Cf. J.T.S.N.s. 1 (1950) 187-9. 
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criteria which are proper to it. In any case it is not likely to reappear 
without encountering the suspicion, if not the opposition, of older forms 
of critical study, since it was precisely for unloading from the Church 
the incubus of such exegesis that historical and literary criticism gained 
much of its original prestige. 

Yet in one sense typology is a continuation of the work of historical 
criticism, and it seeks to answer the same question, i.e. “What did the 
words mean to the writer or speaker concerned?’ The merit of the oral 
tradition theory of the gospels in the nineteenth century was, as its name 
implies, that it held fast to their oral and traditional nature; it could not, 
however, reach a solution of the synoptic problem, for which it was 
necessary to turn aside for a time to the methods of literary criticism. 
This done, it was possible to return to the material as oral and tradi- 
tional, to break it up into its primary units, and to attempt to place these 
units in the setting of the preaching and of the catechetical and liturgical 
tradition of the Church. At this point two questions may legitimately be 
asked: the first, which has reference to the pericopae themselves, is 
‘How did a Jew or a Jewish Christian preach a sermon?’, and the second, 
which has reference to the arrangement of the pericopae to form a gospel, 
is ‘How did a Jew or a Christian write a book?’ If it can be shown that 
a Jewish or Jewish Christian preacher suggested his meaning by narrat- 
ing his story in terms of a past event or figure which had itself already 
received a certain interpretation in relation to a divine plan of salvation, 
then this is of importance when attempting to answer the question, 
‘What did the words mean to the speaker?’ Similarly, if it can be shown 
that a Jewish or Christian writer composed his book by writing, as it 
were, on top of another book, and arranged his material so as to follow 
the outlines of what to him was a previously divinely planned sequence 
of events or divinely ordained career, then this supplies something of a 
clue to the way the evangelist intended his book to be understood, and 
to neglect it would be to run the risk of forcing upon him categories of 
thought which were foreign to him. Nevertheless, imagery is of very 
various kinds, and the subject is plainly one which requires careful 
handling. 

Professor Bultmann begins with a definition: ‘Unter Typologie als 
hermeneutischer Methode versteht man die seit dem Neuen Testament 
in der Kirche geiibte Auslegung des Alten Testaments, die Personen, 
Ereignissen oder Einrichtungen, von denen dieses berichtet, Vorabbil- 
dungen, Vorausdarstellungen, entsprechender Personen, Ereignisse oder 
Einrichtungen der mit dem Kommen Jesu Christi angebrochenen 
Heilszeit findet.’ He insists that this must be clearly distinguished from 
the cognate idea of the fulfilment of prophecy, since typology operates 
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not with a prophetic teleological view of history but with a cyclical cos. 
mological process. This would appear to be a distinction which cannot 
be rigidly maintained, for, as Professor Bultmann goes on to show, from 
at least the time of the prophets the return of the new year or of the 
cycle of the ages is pressed into the service of eschatology, and thereby 
ceases to be simply a return. A succession of aeons in which the world 
passes from youth to old age gives place to a doctrine of the two ages, 
which are set in contrast with each other, not only as future with present 
but as good with evil. Hence it comes about that an antitype can con- 
tradict as well as reproduce the type, as when Christ is depicted as the 
new Adam, but the obedience of Christ is the antithesis of the dis. 
obedience of the old Adam. Moreover an actual return from the past, as 
distinct from a resurrection from the dead, in order to partake of the life 
of the eschatological age, was predicted in Judaism only of Moses and 
Elijah, and it is when this belief takes the form of an expectation of a new 
Moses and a new Elijah that, according to Bultmann, typology is born. 

In the remainder of his article Professor Bultmann reviews briefly the 
more important instances of typology in the New Testament, with 
special attention to the epistles. He notes the differences between typo- 
logy, the fulfilment of prophecy (although it is not quite clear on what 
grounds the sequence new Covenant, new Israel, and new Temple is 
said to belong to the latter but not to the former), allegory, exhortation 
by way of example, e.g. ‘the patience of Job’, illustration by way of pro- 
totype, e.g. Abraham as the father of believers, and the spiritualizing 
exegesis of the Philonic kind. The last introduces a possible confusion 
both of terminology and idea, as can be seen by comparing the use made 
of ruzros by St. Paul, for whom it means the Old Testament type, and by 
the author of Hebrews, for whom it means the heavenly pattern. This 
would seem to indicate both that there is need of as careful definition as 
the subject allows if we are to avoid the misunderstandings and con- 
fusions over nomenclature in which form-criticism became involved, 
and also that the starting-point should be actual Jewish and Christian 
usage rather than any preconceived theory of what typology is. 

It is from this point that Pére Daniélou begins. In a brief introduction 
he gives the principal sources for typological exegesis in Christian litera- 
ture during the first four centuries; the Antiochenes, significantly, con- 


tribute little, whereas liturgical writings are important because they § 


represent the everyday typology of the Church. His work is then divided 
into five books, each devoted to a single typological theme as it is de 
veloped in the Fathers of the first four centuries, viz. Adam and Paradise, 
Noah and the Deluge, the Sacrifice of Isaac, Moses and the Exodus, and 
the Cycle of Joshua. His intention is a methodical sifting of the material 
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with a view to discriminating between what belongs to the common, 
continuing tradition of the Church and what to the idiosyncrasies of a 
particular writer or school. In each book he follows the same procedure. 
He first considers the evidence for a typological treatment of the theme 
in the Old Testament itself or in Judaism. This is necessarily short, and 
at times, as the author makes clear, it involves taking sides on a subject 
which is still in dispute, as, for example, the place of the sacrifice of Isaac 
in Judaism. He then passes to the New Testament, and observes how the 
application of the type to Christ not only continues Jewish exegesis and 
modifies its emphasis—thus the figure of Joshua as the leader of Israel 
into the Promised Land can now occupy a larger place than was possible 
in a Judaism which was dominated by Mosaic legalism—but also, and 
above all, fills it with a new content. He agrees with Goppelt that ‘il ne 
s’'agit d’un retour (Wiederkehr) mais d’une nouvelle création’, and the 
kaw? Kriots of St. Paul, which Bultmann rather surprisingly takes to be 
an expression of the idea of return, he takes eschatologically, and con- 
siders it to be the very essence of the typological thought of the New 
Testament. The greater part of each book is then given to an examina- 
tion of those passages in the Fathers which prolong and develop the 
theme. Here three kinds of typological exegesis are distinguished. The 
first is eschatological ; it interprets the types of what is still to come at the 
end of the ages, it is found for the most part in writers who are connected 
with, or breathe the air of, Palestine, e.g. I Clement, Justin, Irenaeus, 
and Origen, and it persists to the fourth century. The second is christo- 
logical ; it interprets the types of the present salvation in Christ, and this 
interpretation itself takes two forms, the Matthaean, which sees the 
images realized in the details of the earthly life of Christ, and the Johan- 
nine, which sees them in the Church and sacraments. Both are found in 
the greater number of the Fathers, the former principally in Jerusalem 
and the West, the latter chiefly in the Catecheses, and the author holds 
them to constitute the main line of interpretation in the Church. The 
third is moral ; it interprets the types either of the realities of the invisible 
world or of the experiences of the individual soul, and in doing so makes 
common cause with allegorism. It is found in Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, and Ambrose, it reflects the dominance of 
Philo, and amounts to the subjection of exegesis to a particular philo- 
sophy or to an already articulated theology. 

It is not possible in a short space to give an adequate account of a book 
which is very rich in its material, handles it in masterly fashion, and is 
full of penetrating judgements, and it would be unfortunate if the 
attempt to summarize its contents left the impression that it was either 
doctrinaire or concerned with neat schematizations. The author would 
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clearly be the first to say that his work is exploratory, and that more 
studies in the same field are required. He does not start from fixed 
definitions but from the patristic passages which he discusses, and from 
these discussions he returns again and again to the question of what 
typology is. Differences, deviations, and lateral influences of one tradj- 
tion upon another are carefully noted. On pp. 21 ff. the Adamic typology 
of Irenaeus is shown to be related to his conception of the unity of the 
divine plan, to his doctrine of progress, and to the erection of a natural 
theology on biblical foundations, a subject which has since been treated 
at length in L. S. Thornton’s Revelation and the Modern World. On 
pp. 41 ff. the exceptional nature of some of Hilary’s exegesis, and on 
pp. 166 ff. the typology of Basil and of the Antiochenes, who insisted on 
the literal interpretation of the text and were the enemies of all allegor- 
ism, are examined. The author is not prepared to dismiss allegorism out 
of hand: ‘. . . apport philonien donnera chez Origéne ou Grégoire de 
Nysse, une “intériorité”’, une profondeur réflexive que la typologie pure 
était tentée de négliger. . . . Nous voyons ici aux prises l’histoire et la 
subjectivité, dans un conflit dont les solutions peuvent nous paraitre 
simplistes’ (p. 117), but he is emphatic that typology and allegorism are 
not the same thing, and that the confusion of the one with the other is 
disastrous. Indeed he can say, ‘celie-ci [typology] représente en effet le 
prolongement authentique du sens littéral; l’autre lui est parfaitement 
étrangére ; la premiére est de l’exégése, la seconde n’en est pas’ (p. 52). 
As he shows in his treatment of the application of the image of Paradise 
to (a) the sacrament of baptism, (5) the life in Christ of the baptized, and 
(c) the plenitude of that life after death, typology has its own way of 
achieving ‘intériorité’. 

In general, it would seem that Pére Daniélou has made a strong case 
for a common tradition of exegesis which is not only continuous from 
New Testament times but is also biblical in spirit (since it preserves the 
witness to a God who controls history and is powerful in his redemptive 
and sacramental acts), and applies a multiplicity of figures in order to 
present the many-sided nature and the cosmic proportions of the work 
of Christ. In detail, however, one is constantly driven to ask whether the 
Fathers succeeded in advancing the theological thought at all or only in 
developing the incidentals of a type or image which had already been 
exhausted, and so in becoming, at the best, fantastic, as in the explice- 
tion of the measurements of the Ark or of the attendant circumstances of 
the sacrifice of Isaac, and, at the worst, unbiblical, as in the explication 
of the Virgin as the new Eve. 

There are numerous misprints, chiefly in the citation of books i 
English. In the bibliography for “The day of atonement’ read “The way 
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of atonement’, for ‘R. V. G. Sparks’ read ‘R. V. G. Tasker’ (as also in 
the index), under E. G. Selwyn read ‘St. Peter’ for ‘Sant Peter’; p. 64 
for ‘Secunda Petri’ read ‘Prima Petri’; p. 69 for ‘H. G. Hebert’ read 
‘A. G. Hebert’; p. 78, n. 1 and p. 81, n. 1 read ‘and’ for ‘in’; p. 82, 1. 28 
there should be a comma and not full-stop after ‘probatique’ ; for ‘Foot- 
Moore’ throughout read ‘G. F. Moore’ and for ‘J. T. Campbell’ read 
‘J. Y. Campbell’; p. 99, n. 1 for “‘Brightmann’ read ‘Brightman’ (the 
name is not in the index); p. 132, n. 1 and p. 134, n. 2 for ‘old Scripture’ 
read ‘Old Testament’; p. 102, n. 2 and p. 183, n. for ‘Homely’ read 
‘Homily’; p. 144, n. 1 and p. 145, n. 1 for ‘of’ read ‘from’. On p. 139, n. 4 
there is a reference to a book by A. G. Hebert entitled The Church in the 
Old Testament which I am unable to trace. 

Mlle de Diétrich’s book first appeared in 1945 as the fruit of an in- 
quiry into the state of biblical study among students, an inquiry initiated 
by the Fédération universelle des Associations chrétiennes d’étudiants. 
This is the second edition, and it has been considerably rewritten, much 
of the original information being omitted and replaced by study out- 
lines. The book is divided into four parts. The first contains five chapters 
on such subjects as the nature of the Bible, the relation between the 
Testaments, the Bible and history, and the Bible and the World. The 
second is concerned with the diffusion of the Bible from the earliest 
times, and gives accounts of the work of the Bible Societies and of the 
position of the Bible in the Roman Catholic and Orthodox Churches. 
The third discusses the place of bible study in the parish and its tech- 
nique, while the fourth, of 130 pages, provides a series of study outlines 
with the requisite bibliographies. There is no work in English which 
covers all this ground in one volume, or furnishes such a complete sur- 
vey of this particular kind. The writer is plainly well equipped for her 
task; she is fully alive to all the problems of biblical study and to the 
various currents in theological thought, and her association with student 
work and with the oecumenical movement qualifies her to speak with 
authority on these matters as they appear from the point of view of the 
student group or the parish. She writes with a deep understanding of 
other traditions than her own. The nodal point of that recovery of 
biblical theology which she surveys in its ramifications and believes to be 
capable of renewing the Church in all its activities, seems from her book 
to be this, that the Bible cannot be effective unless it can be seen as a 
unity, and that it cannot become a unity unless interpreted christologi- 
cally. She laments the absence in France, though not to the same extent in 
England, of the appropriate help from the scholars. But in what sense 
the Bible is a unity, and whether it can be legitimately so interpreted, 
remain the points of debate. If, on the one hand, the scholar is likely to 
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do the better work for being in touch with the life and needs of the 
Church, there is also a pressure from those needs which he may have to 
resist if he is to perform his proper task. C. F. Evans 


Theologie und Geschichte des Fudenchristentums, by HANs Joacuim 
Scnoeps. Pp. vii+-526. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1949. DM. 27. 
Aus Friihchristlicher Zeit, Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen, 
by H. J. Scnoeps. Pp. viii+320. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1950. 

DM. 21. 


It is more than forty years since the last attempt at a systematic exposi- 
tion of Jewish Christianity in the early centuries was made by Gustay 
Hoennicke. There have been works on Jewish Christianity by Schonfield 
(The History of fewish Christianity from the first to the twentieth century, 
1936) and more recently by Jocz (The Fewish People and Fesus Christ, 
1949) but these cover a much wider field; and the history of Jewish 
Christianity in the early period is only one among many questions dis- 
cussed. In 1948 Mr. Schonfield published his Saints against Caesar with 
the subtitle The Rise and Reactions of the First Christian Community. 
This work is a spirited defence of what the author calls Nazarenism, and 
it offers a vivid picture of Jewish Christianity in the first two centuries; 
but the reader is often left wondering whether the evidence produced is 
able to support the conclusions based upon it. That question seems 
likely to arise on any treatment of primitive Jewish Christianity, just 
because the evidence is so scanty, so fragmentary, and so often worked 
over and altered out of all recognition. A great deal of work has been 
done by such scholars as Schmidtke, Waitz, and Cullmann on the 
meagre relics that have come down to us; and Professor Schoeps has 
made full use of these researches and added much fruitful labour of his 
own in the attempt to bring order out of chaos. 

Among the most baffling of all the problems is that presented by the 
Pseudo-Clementine literature. The existing Homilies and Recognitions 
are given a post-Nicene date in the fourth century, and the widely held 
view is accepted that both depend on a Grundschrift (G) composed in the 
first half of the third century, probably by a Catholic Christian of Jewish 
descent (pp. 38 f.). Behind G lie four earlier sources; the Knpvypare 
TTérpov (K.I1.), the ITpa£eus [Térpov (I1.IT.), the Apology, and the plot of 
the Recognitions. There is also evidence that Bardaisan’s Book of the 
Laws of Countries was used in Rec. ix. Of these sources the most impor- 
tant is the first, which Dr. Schoeps assigns to a date about 170 (p. 475) 
and regards as the work of an Ebionite writing to combat the Marcionite 
peril (p. 455). A careful analysis of the contents of this source, which 
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Bousset (quoted p. 455) regarded as ‘the most important document for 
our estimate of the spiritual development of Jewish Christianity east of 
the Jordan’, leads to the conclusion that it is pure Ebionite and Anti- 
gnostic (p. 58; cf. 134 f.). K.J7. was a work in ten books; and we are 
given (pp. 50-3) a table of contents and, for each book, a list of surviving 
passages in Rec. and Hom. which may be assigned to it. 

Behind K.J7. Dr. Schoeps thinks it possible to detect still earlier 
sources. He devotes a long and important Excursus (pp. 381-456) to the 
tracing of an Ebionite book of Acts of the Apostles, which has been in- 
corporated into book vii of K.JT. It is suggested that the earliest form of 
the Ebionite Acts was an Aramaic document, and that this Aramaic was 
the common source of what now appears in Rec. i. 66~71 and in the fifth 
book of the Hypomnemata of Hegesippus concerning the end of James 
the Just. 

Finally it is argued in an appendix (pp. 457-79) that the conclusions 
reached through this study of the Clementines are confirmed in all 
essentials by the testimony of Epiphanius. 

Besides the Clementines full use is also made of the apocryphal 
gospels of the Nazarenes and Ebionites, of the Patristic and Rabbinic 
statements, and particularly of the work of Symmachus. Special and 
detailed attention is given to Symmachus and valuable traces of what 
may be called Ebionite midrash are found in his Greek targum of the 
Old Testament (pp. 33-7, 350-80; and Aus Friihchr. Zeit, 82-119). The 
Epistle of James is not taken into account on the ground that it is not 
a product of Ebionism but the work of a catholic Christian of Jewish 
origin writing in the early post-apostolic period (Excursus I, pp. 343-9). 

From examination of the sources we pass to the theology displayed in 
them. This is treated under three main heads: Christology, the Jewish 
Law, and the Temple with its cultus. These topics form the subjects of 
chapters 2-4. 

The Christology is adoptionist: its focal points are the Baptism and 
the Parousia and not the Incarnation and the Atonement. The birth and 
death of Jesus play little or no part, and the chief historical interest is 
fixed on the picture of Jesus as the new Moses foretold in Deut. 18'5-"8; 
while the earnest expectation of the Jewish Christian community waits 
for the second advent of the prophet-Messiah in glory. This prophet- 
Messiah is the consummation and fulfilment of the entire prophetic 
succession; and, like the first Adam (a peculiar doctrine of Jewish 
Christianity denies the fall of Adam), he is sinless (pp. 100 ff.), which 
means (p. 143) that he is the one perfectly righteous man in virtue of his 
complete fulfilment of the Law. 

That brings us to the second main theme, Jewish Christianity and the 
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Jewish Law. The complete obedience of Jesus must be taken to be a 
complete vindication of the Law, and therefore the champions of legal 
orthodoxy (and orthopraxis), such as James and Peter, are the heroes of 
Jewish Christianity while Paul is the enemy. At the same time it cannot 
be denied that there is some tension between the traditional Law and 
the teaching and practice of Jesus the true Prophet and his Jewish- 
Christian followers. To overcome this tension Jewish Christianity put 
forward the view that the authentic divinely ordained Law had suffered 
interpolation and that one of the principal functions of the prophet- 
Messiah had been to reform it from within. Dr. Schoeps is disposed to 
regard this sacrifice of certain features in the Law as a surrender of in- 
defensible positions to Marcion in order to counter more effectively his 
threat to the entire Old Testament. It is interesting to observe that 
Marcion had to make similar sacrifices in his New Testament in order to 
sharpen his attack on the Old. And in both cases the same explanation 
is given: the sacred text is being freed from interpolations. The effect of 
these Ebionite revisions is not, as in modern Reform and Liberal 
Judaism, to make the demands of the Law less exacting. On the 
contrary, they are stiffened. Striving after a perfect observance of the 
prohibition of blood issues in the prohibition of meat altogether. Wine 
likewise is taboo. Poverty is a positive virtue: and the asceticism of James 
the Just furnishes the typical example of the Ebionite code in action, a 
code whose guiding principle is the recovery of the true intention of the 
Law by reference to the teaching and practice of Jesus, the Prophet of 
truth. 

Chapter 4 is devoted to the discussion of Ebionite hostility to the 
Temple and its sacrificial ritual, and the strange persistence of these 
sentiments long after the events of A.D. 70 and 135 had made them vieux 
jeu. The origins of the opposition are traced back to the Old Testament 
and the romantic idealization of the desert period in Israel’s history, 
with the consequent glorification of the Tabernacle at the expense of the 
Temple and of the Judges at the expense of the Monarchy. It is noted as 
a significant fact that Jesus is never called son of David in Ebionite 
documents. Dr. Schoeps finds a real continuity of ideas and ideals be- 
tween Rechabites and Essenes, and Essenes and Ebionites. 

With regard to the history of Jewish Christianity, which is the subject 
of the fifth chapter, Dr. Schoeps holds that while the materials are in- 
sufficient for a real history, the results of the theological inquiries in the 
preceding chapters give a useful standpoint from which to survey what 
historical materials there are. He discusses the various accounts of the 
death of James and the migration of the community to Pella, which, as 
he aptly remarks, we may well call the Jabne of Ebionism. The scanty 
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evidence about the life of this Transjordanian settlement is well set out 
and carefully weighed. Further sections are given over to full and fruitful 
study of the episcopal list for Jerusalem and the organization, inner life, 
and missionary activities of the Jewish Christian communities. On the 
question of an Ebionite Gnosis Dr. Schoeps maintains strongly, against 
Baur, Harnack, and others, that there was no such thing. For him the 
Ebionites were the extreme right wing of early Christianity and the most 
stubborn and consistent antimarcionites. ‘The later sect of the Elkesaites 
was not pure Ebionite but a hybrid, offering a syncretism of Jewish 
Christianity and Gnosticism. Ebionism itself did not survive in Trans- 
jordan much beyond 350. Remnants of the community—possibly 
refugees—were in Cyprus about 375 according to Epiphanius, who was 
in a position to know. The testimony of Theodoret is that by 450 they 
were extinct in Syria. Though they disappear from Church history 
about this time, their doctrines did not completely vanish but found 
their way into the theology of Islam where they exercised an influence 
which persists to the present day. 

This in briefest outline is the story told in far richer detail and with 
striking mastery of the confused and perplexing materials by Dr. 
Schoeps. The account given in the main work is further enlarged and 
buttressed by the thirteen important essays collected in the companion 
volume. Some of these have already appeared in periodicals; but four 
and part of a fifth are entirely new, and all have been revised and in 
some cases enlarged. Among the newly published, those on the Clemen- 
tine version of the history of the Patriarchal age and on the Demonology 
of the Clementines are of special interest and value. The same is true of 
the republished Symmachusstudien and the essay on the slaying of the 
Prophets by the Jews. 

The main volume provides a very full bibliography and both volumes 
are fully documented and more than adequately indexed. If there is any 
complaint to be made, it is that too many misprints, especially in Greek 
and Hebrew texts, have escaped the vigilance of the proof-readers, and 
that there are some wrong references. The author modestly disclaims 
any idea that he has said the last word on the subject of Jewish Christi- 
anity in the early centuries. He does, however, claim, and with justice, 
that he has given a fresh start to studies which have been somewhat in 
abeyance in recent years; and it is safe to prophesy that his two volumes 
will be treasured and indispensable tools in the hands of all who work in 
this field for many years to come. T. W. MANson 
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Early Christian Creeds, by J. N. D. Ketty. Pp. xii + 446, 
Longmans, 1950. 26s. 


AFTER a somewhat fallow period the study of the history of the creeds 
revived again in the years following the First World War. Holl, 
Harnack, Lietzmann (notably in the Symbol studien, Z.N.T.W. 1922-7), 
and Dom Capelle were among those who opened up new lines of 
investigation. In this country their studies attracted little attention 
and were almost wholly ignored in F. J. Badcock’s book, The History 
of the Creeds (second edition 1938), the only extensive publication on 
the creeds in English in the period between the wars. A full-scale 
treatment by a British scholar thoroughly acquainted with recent 
continental research on the subject was therefore long overdue. Canon 
Kelly in meeting this need has gathered with a discriminating hand 
from all the modern literature, and his final synthesis displays much 
independent judgement and freshness of interpretation. It is not the 
least part of his contribution that he has written an account of credal 
development which is continuous, intelligible, and pleasant to read. 
Burn’s classical works on the subject were found by many readers to 
be somewhat deficient in these qualities. 

Modern study of the New Testament has shown that the creed- 
making activities of the Church began in its earliest days. In a full and 
illuminating account of credal elements in the New Testament Canon 
Kelly rightly rejects Cullmann’s attempt to show that the field was 
then almost exclusively occupied by formulae of a Christological 
character. Catechetical instruction, the baptismal confession, liturgical 
prayer, and the practice of exorcism produced credal formulae dis- 
playing a few fairly constant patterns but varying considerably in 
content and expression. The problem is to trace the transition from 
these manifold formulae to the precisely worded official creeds current 
in the fourth century. The older method started from these official 
creeds and attempted to detect evidence of their existence in the earlier 
literature. Canon Kelly makes four points against the legitimacy of 
this method. First, it assumed without evidence and against probability 
that each church had a single official creed as far back as the early 
second century. Secondly, it assumed that the absence of explicit 
quotations of the supposed official creed in the early centuries was due 
to the disciplina arcani. Not only is there no evidence for such a disci- 
pline in the second century but there is the fact that it can hardly have 
been coming into operation until the catechumenate was becoming 
more strictly organized towards the end of that century, and even then, 
as The Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus shows, it was not invariably 
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observed. Thirdly, the formal traditio of the creed to the candidate 
for baptism and his subsequent redditio, with all their implications of 
reserve and precise wording, are practices which cannot be traced 
much farther back than the last half of the third century. Fourthly, 
the crucial summary of faith pronounced at baptism in the earlier 
period, and indeed still in the fourth century, was contained in the 
interrogations of the minister during the act of baptism, and not in 
any declaratory formula uttered by the candidate. These interrogations 
were a liturgical formula likely on the analogy of other liturgical 
material to have been approaching an exclusive and exact form in each 
local church not earlier than the opening decades of the third century. 
It was the interrogatory form of the creed based on the threefold Name 
which determined the final development of declaratory creeds into 
official local confessions of faith. The main structure of Canon Kelly’s 
account of credal history in the second and third centuries rests on 
these four postulates, and it will hardly be shaken unless one or more 
of the four can be overthrown. 

He has no difficulty in vindicating the traditional view, rejected by 
Badcock, that the old Roman creed can be recovered from the evidence 
of Marcellus and Rufinus. The composition of this creed, though not 
its adoption as the sole official formula in Rome, he assigns to the later 
years of the second century. Much interesting material is brought 
together in the chapter on the teaching of this creed, though it may be 
doubtful whether the adjective monogenes is a certain indication of the 


. pre-temporal Sonship. 


The older view that the creed of Nicaea was a revised anti-Arian 
form of the creed of Eusebius of Caesarea is rejected by Canon Kelly. 
His argument does not, however, entirely remove the suspicion that 
he has not done justice to the contents of Eusebius’ letter to his church. 
Many besides beginners in the subject will be grateful for the chapters 
on the meaning and use of the Nicene Creed and on ‘the Age of 
Synodal Creeds’. Both chapters make a judicious use of modern investi- 
gation by Schwartz and others in their account of the tangled history 
of doctrinal movements during the thirty years following the Nicene 
council. 

In discussing the origin of the Constantinopolitan Creed (C) Canon 
Kelly defends the tradition that the council of 381 in some way 
authorized it. He rejects on the one hand the Hort-Harnack view that 
the association of C with the council was accidental, and on the other 
hand the view of Schwartz that the formula was composed by the 
council. The important observation is made that in the period preceding 
Chalcedon phrases such as ‘the Nicene faith’ or ‘the faith of the 318 
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fathers’ may refer to any creed embodying the crucial Nicene clauses 
and do not necessarily denote the original Nicene creed itself. In this 
way it is possible to understand how the council of 381 may have 
given authority to C and yet be said to have done no more than reaffirm 
‘the Nicene faith’. 

The last two chapters of the book deal with the interpretation and 
history of the textus receptus (T) of the Apostles’ creed. On the vexed 
question of the original meaning of communio sanctorum the author argues 
decisively for ‘communion of saints’, and finds the home of the phrase 
in Gaul rather than in the East. The chapter discussing the origin and 
dissemination of T makes a new and impressive attempt to solve the 
problem. After exposing the weakness of Burn’s view. that T was 
composed at Rome or at least diffused from that centre, the author 
argues that south-west Gaul is the place of origin of this formula and 
that this view accords with its Spanish and Balkan affiliations. The 
growing predominance of T in western Europe during the ninth century 
may be connected with Charlemagne’s interest in liturgical uniformity; 
its adoption in Rome was probably a by-product ‘of the large-scale 
permeation of the Roman Service-books with German influence after 
the beginning of the ninth century’. Thus in its last stage, as at the 
beginning, the history of the creed in the West is directed by the 
general stream of liturgical development. 

Canon Kelly’s treatment of credal history and interpretation is 
altogether a notable achievement. Conflicting views are judiciously 
discussed and the complicated evidence is handled with great skill and 
insight. The book deserves to rank as the standard work on the subject 
in English. H. J. CARPENTER 


Histoire et Esprit: L’ Intelligence de P Ecriture d’aprés Origéne. By 
HenrI DE Lusac. Pp. 448. (Théologie: Etudes publiées sous la 
direction de la Faculté de Théologie S.J. de Lyon-Fourviere, 
vol. 16.) Paris, Aubier, 1950. 


It is good to welcome another book of distinction written by a French 
scholar about the theology of Origen. The writing of this volume, so 
the author tells us, was undertaken in the first place to provide an 
introduction to the French translation of Origen’s homilies on the 
Hexateuch, now in course of publication in the series Sources chrétiennes. 
But in preparing such an introduction it rapidly became clear to Fr. 
de Lubac that it could not be written without a general survey of Origen’s 
work taken as a whole. Origen’s exegesis of Scripture is so inseparably 
bound up with his total theological system that it cannot be reviewed 
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in isolation. ‘La doctrine origénienne du sens de l’Ecriture est une 
théologie plus qu’une exégése au sens moderne’ (p. 245). The influence 
of doctrine upon exegesis is countered by the influence of exegesis upon 
doctrine, so that the two cohere together. And because Origen’s achieve- 
ment is a chapter of crucial importance in the history of the spiritual 
interpretation of Scripture, it is also an important chapter in the history 
of Christian theology. 

So it is that Fr. de Lubac sees his subject, and the result is a book 
of deep erudition in the writings of Origen. The author’s work as a 
translator of the homilies on the Hexateuch has evidently enabled him 
so to steep his mind in Origen’s way of thinking that it has almost 
become a very part of him, and it is with profound sympathy that he 
is able to expound Origen’s method of interpreting Scripture. He is 
convinced that Origen has been much misrepresented at the hands of 
those who have not read him with sufficient thoroughness, or indeed 
have not read his writings at all. Many Roman Catholics have suspected 
him as if he were an allegorist who cared nothing for the actuality of 
historical facts (a view which the author has no difficulty in refuting). 
Some Protestant scholars (and this book has some hard things to say 
about the Liberal Protestant school) have regarded him as a rationaliz- 
ing intellectual who assumed a mask for the purpose of addressing the 
multitude, but who in truth cared little or nothing for the Christian 
tradition and for the teaching of the New Testament which was funda- 
mentally alien to his system. 

Such presentations utterly distort the truth, protests the author. 
Origen was above all a man of the Church—wn grand spirituel—and 
his devotion to the Christian tradition is to be seen in his exegesis of 
Scripture, the principles of which, so far from being the subject of any 
condemnation by the Church, have been accepted by orthodoxy from 
apostolic times to the present day. It was not Philo but Jesus who was 
his master in exegetical studies (p. 166, with appeal to John 5%). Fr. 
de Lubac collects a significant number of passages (pp. 55 ff.) in which 
Origen expresses his own devotion to the person of Jesus, and his 
consciousness of being wholeheartedly on the side of orthodoxy in the 
struggle with the Gnostic heretics. Certainly he is right in his frequent 
insistence that Origen is never the detached intellectualist, but is always 
the pastor with the needs of his flock never absent from his mind 
(especially pp. 125-39: ‘Le point de vue de prédicateur’). And he has 
no difficulty in producing several passages in which Origen defends 
the historicity of many Old Testament stories, such as that of Noah’s 
ark which was the subject of such violent attack from Apelles. Origen 
goes too fast, however, in insisting on the impossibility of some Old 
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Testament narratives, the absurdity of which Origen regards as 
evidence of the profundity of their spiritual meaning (p. 100). When 
Origen remarks (apropos of the discrepant stories of the cleansing of 
the temple in the Gospels) that it was the purpose of the four evan- 
gelists to give the truth, where possible, at once spiritually and cor- 
poreally (or, outwardly), but where this was not possible, to prefer the 
spiritual to the corporeal, ‘the true spiritual meaning being often 
preserved, as one might say, in the corporeal falsehood’, his words are 
to be explained by the consideration that he takes an elastic view of 
what constitutes historicity (p. 200). In general Origen’s method of 
interpretation is excellent; and to accuse him of having a defective 
sense of history is merely to express in other words the truism that he 
happened to live in the third century and not in the nineteenth. His 
historical sense was no more defective than that of his contemporaries. 

There is much that is well said about Origen in this book, and it is 
admirable in its exposition of Origen’s principles of biblical inter- 
pretation. Particularly interesting are Fr. de Lubac’s remarks about 
the close connexion between Origen’s interpretation of Scripture and 
his eucharistic theology (pp. 355 ff.). But the ghost that haunts this 
volume is ‘historicism’. For the author is anxious to vindicate the 
typological method of exegesis as valid in principle for the Church 
today, and is much on his guard against any notion which would regard 
the Bible, and the Old Testament in particular, only as a witness to 
the past event and not as the word of God to His people here and now. 
In a long concluding chapter he argues that this is a crucial dilemma for 
contemporary theology. Perhaps he does not adequately consider that 
it is a dilemma which may be answered by another. The purpose of the 
historical study of the Bible has never been better enunciated than by 
Matthew Arnold: ‘ We read the Bible to find from it what really those 
who wrote it intended to think and say, and not to put into it what we 
wish them to have thought and said.’ It does not seem clear that the 
method of interpretation advocated by Fr. de Lubac can meet the 
challenge implied in that statement. 

It is a pity that the numerous footnotes are marred by a too plenti- 
ful sprinkling of misprints, especially in the accents and breathings of 
the Greek. 


La Question des Langues dans |’Eglise Ancienne. By GUSTAVE 
BARDY. Tome I. Pp. vi+ 293. Paris: Beauchesne, 1948. 


M. Barpy’s careful and learned study brings together much material 
that will be of use to early Church historians. The problem of the 
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diversity of languages in the early Church, above all that between the 
Greeks and the Latins, has long been familiar as one of the contribu- 
tory causes of the separation between the Eastern and Western halves 
of the Church. What this book does well is to provide a detailed and 
exact analysis of the historical evidence. Mediterranean Catholicism 
began by speaking Greek as the almost universal language of Christen- 
dom. During the third century, when Greek gave place to Latin as the 
language of theological discussion in the Church at Rome, most of the 
Western theologians continued to respect Greek theology, and could 
carry on debate in that tongue with their Eastern colleagues. But in 
the course of the fourth century such knowledge became a comparative 
rarity. In the East, in any event, theologians with very few exceptions 
remained ignorant of Latin and could not be bothered to learn it. For 
Greek pagan culture the classics of Latin literature did not exist. And 
it was much the same for Greek Christian theology. The Arian con- 
troversy, which so largely developed into a fight between East and West, 
gave occasion for various attempts at bridging the gap. Athanasius learnt 
Latin during his sojourn in the West, and could make his own trans- 
lations of Latin documents when necessary. Hilary of Poitiers played 
an important role in making the West understand something of the 
issues involved in the controversy. It was to Greek authors, Philo, 
Origen, and Basil, that Ambrose turned when he wished to make up 
for the defects of his theological education prior to his consecration as 
bishop. And Rufinus and Jerome did useful work as translators. 

Such in broad outline is the story this book has to tell. M. Bardy 
touches on many matters of general and particular interest in the course 
of his study. He fights a rather desperate rearguard action against 
W. Bauer’s widely accepted view that during the second century ortho- 
doxy did not mean exactly the same thing in Edessa as it did in other 
parts of Christendom (pp. 20-31). And he digresses for a more suc- 
cessful onslaught upon Harnack’s ‘pan-Marcionite’ notions of the 
emergence of Catholicism at Rome (pp. 100 ff.). There are some 
interesting remarks about the way in which Latin replaced Greek as 
the liturgical language during the fourth century (pp. 163 f.). Ina book 
that deals with so many points of detail agreement everywhere is not 
to be expected. But it is surprising to find that in referring to the Sator 
square the author mentions only the example found at Dura-Europos 
(p. 123,n. 1), and then only to show that Latin was spoken on the 
Eastern frontier in the third century by the soldiers. There is no 
mention of the two examples found at Pompeii in 1926 and 1936, nor 
of Grosser’s view that the square is of Christian origin—matters of the 
first importance for the inquiry undertaken in this book. And the present 
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reviewer can only dissent from the round assertion that all Constantine’s 
letters were published in Latin (pp. 124, 127). 

It is much to be hoped that the learned author will succeed in his 
intention of writing a second volume which will carry the story on 
from the end of the fourth century to the reign of Justinian ; and that, 
if a reprint of this first volume is required, the opportunity will be 
taken to correct the numerous misprints in the early part of the book. 

H. Cuapwick 


John Cassian: A Study in Primitive Monasticism. By Owen 
CHADWICK. Pp. xi+ 213. Cambridge University Press. 15s. 


Tuis is the first comprehensive study of Cassian to appear in recent 
times in any European language. It is a work of wide learning, careful 
scholarship, and sober criticism, and as such will probably remain 
standard for many years. It therefore deserves and demands careful 
consideration. 

Probably no spiritual writer of the Christian centuries has had 
a more distinguished clientéle than John Cassian. Himself the disciple 
of the Egyptian solitaries, the companion of John Chrysostom, and 
the friend of Leo the Great, he was quoted, followed, and recommended 
for community reading by Benedict of Nursia, prized by monks of 
such different temperaments as Lanfranc and Denis the Carthusian, 
read daily by Thomas Aquinas, reverenced by Teresa of Avila and, 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, studied by Augustine 
Baker and quarried by Frangois de Sales. He might with justice have 
been admitted by Rand to his group of ‘Founders of the Middle 
Ages’; he was the first and the most influential master of the spiritual 
life in western Europe, and his influence was paramount for almost a 
thousand years. Yet despite this fame he has fallen into partial neglect 
in recent centuries, and has hitherto failed to inspire an English 
biographer. 

The reason for this neglect is partly that others, building upon his 
foundations, have erected fuller and more accurate systems; partly 
that his life and personality are obscure; partly that he has lain under 
a shadow of unorthodoxy; partly that modern scholarship, by going 
behind Cassian to the desert fathers, has sometimes seemed to reject 
him as a witness to their teaching and thus to lay at his own door all 
the difficulties that may be found in his writings. 

Mr. Chadwick adds to a thorough knowledge of early Church 
history and dogmatic development a specialist’s acquaintance with 
the very considerable periodical literature on the various aspects of 
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Cassian’s life; he deals fully with his origins and with the chronology 
of his travels and works, as also with the various religious climates 
through which he passed and with the influence of Origen and Eva- 
grius upon Egyptian religious thought. A good account is given of the 
Egyptian monastic background, and this is continued by a full treat- 
ment of the less familiar monastic life as introduced by Cassian 
himself to southern Gaul. Equally judicious is the account given of 
Benedict’s use of Cassian: ‘One sought to expound spirituality, the 
other to build a framework for the existing spirituality’ (p. 174); 
though possibly Mr. Chadwick does not stress sufficiently Benedict’s 
important spiritual contribution of evangelical simplicity. 

Two great problems lie in the way of all who discuss Cassian: his 
orthodoxy and the historicity of his Conferences. On the first of these 
Mr. Chadwick is clear and sane. Cassian’s Christology is entirely 
Catholic; as regards Grace, the conclusion is that ‘Cassian was cer- 
tainly in error’ in admitting that in certain cases the first turning 
towards God might anticipate grace (p. 137), though Mr. Chadwick 
adds very truly that such an admission runs counter not only to 
Cassian’s general principles but also to his whole religious attitude, 
and concludes that it probably reflects not so much his theological 
conviction as his outlook on other levels, psychological and ascetic. 
As regards the Conferences Mr. Chadwick seems inclined to go a long 
way towards denying their historicity. ‘The Conferences’, he writes 
(p. 32), ‘do not provide us with the substance of the teaching of 
twenty-four Egyptian abbots’. This judgement is difficult to harmonize 
with that on the following page: ‘The bulk of his instructions was 
directly based upon his Egyptian masters’, but the former attitude 
seems to prevail, and in consequence he is able to see at least the 
outline of a system of Cassian’s own making. The question is un- 
doubtedly difficult; to the present writer it seems more true to say 
that, language apart (and Mr. Chadwick perhaps does less than justice 
to Cassian’s eloquence), Cassian was careful to reproduce the in- 
dividual and therefore differing instructions of the monks to whom 
he had spoken. The point is not without importance, for if the 
‘substance of the teaching’ is Cassian’s own, then the whole can be 
judged as Cassian’s doctrine and criticized for any inconsistencies. 

There remains an important chapter entitled ‘The Life of Con- 
templation’. It is the least satisfactory part of the book. It is in the 
first place somewhat confused in arrangement. The long subsection 
on the theology of the Incarnation and the shorter one on Scripture 
are valuable studies of Cassian’s thought, but they have no relevance 
to the title of the chapter in which they occur. But in the more relevant 
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portions also there is some confusion. It would be unreasonable to 
demand a technical knowledge of mystical theology from a historian, 
but if such a difficult subject is approached at all, familiarity with its 
principles is most desirable. Contemplation is an equivocal term, and 
so much has been written upon it in the past fifty years by theologians 
and others that it is incumbent on one discussing it to define his 
terms very clearly. Mr. Chadwick does not base his conclusions either 
upon the great mystics themselves or upon eminent mystical theo- 
logians ; Abbot Butler and Abbot Chapman, who are almost the only 
writers to whom he refers, were not authoritative theologians—their 
notable work was done in other fields—and neither had an under- 
standing of mystical contemplation. 

Even under the best conditions, Cassian is not easy to approach, 
There is no evidence that he himself was a contemplative, though 
some of his Egyptian teachers were. But they, also, differed in their 
gifts, and mystics and theologians never tire of repeating that the 
mystical life grows constantly in purity and depth and simplicity of 
vision. On the other hand, individuals inevitably describe and teach 
what lies within their own experience or comprehension. It is there- 
fore dangerous, without very great precision of terms, to suggest that 
one contemplative or writer on contemplation, especially in an age 
without a fixed tradition of expression, is in disagreement with another 
or is describing a similar degree of contemplation. 

On another point to which Mr. Chadwick devotes some space 
(p. 150 and elsewhere) a lack of precision is observable. Christian 
contemplation must always be based upon a love of the Incarnate 
Son of God, apprehended by faith, but, like faith, it is a free gift of 
God unattainable by any effort of the will or representation of the 
mind. The suggestion made here (p. 148) that an ‘effort’ or ‘attempt’ 
can ever result in true contemplation is misleading, as is also the 
statement that the Christian mystic ‘contemplates God by means of 
his self-revelation in the life of Jesus Christ’. Reflection on the Sacred 
Humanity and the gospel story does not indeed hinder pure con- 
templation—it is its foundation—but contemplation does not use 
images and is not derived through the senses. The two kinds of 
knowledge are not in contradiction, but are on different levels of the 
soul’s life. These observations may seem out of place in a review, but 
they are in a sense made necessary by the author’s own excursion 
into this difficult field. As the book will probably long remain the only 
one on its subject, it may be hoped that at some future date he will 
reconsider both his arrangement and his expressions in this chapter. 
For the rest, his erudition is remarkable, and many readers will be 
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grateful for footnotes such as the portentous catalogue (p. 169) of the 
literature of the Regula Magistri controversy, and the almost equally 
valuable note on p. 173, to say nothing of the comprehensive appendix 
on Cassian’s birthplace and the full bibliography. Davin KNOWLES 
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Les conversions de saint Augustin. By JEAN-MariE LE BLOND. Pp. 
321. Paris: Aubier, 1950. 

Introduction to St. Augustine, The City of God, being selections 
from the De Civitate Dei including most of the XIXth book with 
text, translation and running commentary. By R. H. BaRRow. 
Pp. 288. London: Faber & Faber Ltd., 1950. 30s. 


These two important books are in a sense complementary, since between 
them they supply an up-to-date introduction to some of the basic 
problems of Augustinian study. Both are scholarly and, within their 
scope, complete ; and both take into account the ever-increasing volume 
of work upon Augustine. 

M. Le Blond sets himself to examine au fond the Confessions. Per- 
haps his greatest merit is to insist upon the unity of the book. He 
realizes that the latter part (Books XI-XIII), which is an exegesis of 
the Genesis creation story, is not unrelated to the autobiography which 
goes before. Following a new and healthy tradition, which sees ancient 
writings as literary constructions and not disjecta membra, he tries to 
discover the idea which links Augustine’s review of his past with his 
examination of time and eternity, and finds it in the fact that for Aug- 
ustine man’s life is complete only when he passes from this world. 
Only as a whole can his relationship to God be understood, for ‘ Dieu 
est precisément l’avenir de l’homme’ (244). Accordingly Le Blond 
divides his study into three parts entitled respectively ‘Memoria’, 
‘Contuitus’, and ‘ Exspectatio’, an idea which, together with his con- 
viction of the unity in thought of the Confessions, is derived from P. 
Landberg’s article in La vie spirituelle (1938). He sees Augustine first 
looking back on his past (Books I-IX), then reviewing his present 
state (X), and finally looking forward to the future (XI—XIII). Under 
each heading the author discusses Augustine’s leading ideas, with cop- 
ious references to the text, to other Augustinian works, and to modern 
studies. Such a method, though it cannot in the nature of the case 
cover the full range of Augustinian thought, gives a vivid picture of 
the saint’s notions of the human soul’s knowledge of itself and God 
and of its ascent to its Maker. 

The treatment is throughout objective and analytic; the author 
makes no attempt to impose his own ideas, even though it is obvious 
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that recent preoccupations of French theology, notably the tension 
between patristic and scholastic theology and the impact of existential. 
ism, are often in his mind. But this causes no distortion, for Augustine 
is eternally topical. It is difficult in a short space to do justice to the 
many themes treated. But attention must be drawn to the calmness 
and balance with which the long vexed question of Augustine’s Neo- 
platonism is dealt with—a sign perhaps that the period of controversy 
is giving way to one of assessment of results achieved. It is Le Blond’s 
conviction that the basis of Augustine’s understanding of Christianity 
was the realization of human responsibility for sin, as against Manichaean 
escapism. In this change of opinion Platonism played a minor part. 
‘Ce n’est pas au platonisme, en effet, que la doctrine augustinienne 
sur l’homme pécheur doit d’étre une doctrine de la liberté, de l’esprit 
et de l’histoire ; en cette matiére, Augustin est proprement lui-méme’ 
(50). On this point, as our author says, there is a real contrast between 
Augustine and Greek philosophy. Hence he can conclude: ‘ En présence 
de cette révélation platonicienne qui a bouleversé |’esprit d’Augustin, 
il est nécessaire, en effet, de rappeler que ce platonisme n’a pas été le 
seul ferment de sa pensée, ni méme le plus caractéristique ; il n’en 
exprime que l’aspect le plus abstrait ’ (136). For the author never loses 
sight of the richness of the Augustinian synthesis. As he says, speaking 
of the tension between the a priori and the existentialist elements in 
the saint: ‘Elle impose, pour le comprendre, de se placer 4 un point 
de vue complexe, d’unir la psychologie a la logique, de rattacher la 
philosophie au philosophe, 4 son tempérament, a son histoire, a sa place 
dans l'histoire, 4 sa vocation propre, sans oublier, cependant, qu'il 
s’agit d’une philosophie, de |’effort d’un homme, trés individualisé sans 
doute, mais qui s’oriente vers la vérité universelle et absolue. A prio- 
risme platonicien, existentialisme chrétien: il faut joindre les deux per- 
spectives pour ne laisser échapper aucun des aspects importants de la 
métaphysique augustinienne, et il le faut plus impérieusement encore 
lorsqu’on étudie le témoignage a la fois personnel et de valeur universelle 
qu’apportent les Confessions’ (49) The matter could not be better put; 
most one-sided interpretations of Augustine spring from simplisme 
applied to the analysis of a singularly complex mind. It is just this 
resolve to give due weight to every factor which makes this book 80 
valuable. 

But one must resist the temptation to dwell too long upon the French 
author’s apercus in order to turn to the no less solid study of his English 
confrére. Mr. Barrow has done for the City of God what Le Blond has 
done for the Confessions: he has provided a guide book to its treasures. 
The greater length of his text complicated his task and he has wisely 
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decided first of all to give his readers a series of extracts with transla- 
tions, which, to use a modern catch phrase, supply them with ‘ the 
essential De Civitate’. The crucial Book XIX is given almost in full 
and the other extracts come from Books I, V, XII, XIV, XV, and 
XVIII; in Book XIX is ingeniously sandwiched the portion of Book 
II dealing with the definition of the state, so that it reads continuously 
with the theme resumed at this point. As a means of introducing stud- 
ents to Augustine’s philosophy of history—a difficult task, as all teachers 
of it know—the method could hardly be bettered. To his texts Mr. 
Barrow adds an introduction, an extensive commentary, valuable notes 
and appendixes, and a useful bibliography. 

His work is pre-eminently scholarly : his careful and polished trans- 
lations, critical examination of words, facts, and theories, and his close 
acquaintance with all important English and Continental studies make 
the book a pleasure to read. His interpretations are balanced and tho- 
rough and, if at times one may disagree with his solutions of difficulties, 
one admires nevertheless the care and fairness of his arguments. In 
his translation there are small points open to question. For example, 
the rendering of the famous ‘two loves’ passage in XIV. 28 scarcely 
brings out the full force of usque ad (36), while the use of the English 
‘sacrament’ to translate Augustine’s description of the Passion as a 
sacramentum (XVIII. 49) gives too technical a force to the word: 
‘mystery’ would be better (42). (There are some valuable remarks on 
this very point in Le Blond, p. 285.) But in general one can but admire 
the author’s skill in the difficult art of Augustinian translation and his 
understanding of Augustine’s diction. Mr. Barrow is perhaps a better 
Latinist than philosopher or theologian; in the latter capacities he is 
not always an unimpeachable guide, partly because he is too much 
obsessed with the idea that there is more difference between ancient 
and modern thought than is really the case. Nor has he always resorted 
to the best literature. His recommendations for reading on the subject 
of the Fall and original sin (279) are very incomplete and his own 
discussion of the topic (148-54) suffers from this one-track approach. 
(It is noteworthy that the medieval consideration of the subject in terms 
of the natural and supernatural states of man is never mentioned.) One 
wonders too what is meant by the statement that ‘modern physics is 
replacing the idea of body by the idea of motion’ (160), or what a 
physicist would make of it. There seems a fallacy in the argument that 
hedonism is overthrown ‘the moment it is admitted that a distinction 
can be drawn between higher and lower pleasures, for, if the higher 
pleasure is chosen, something other than pleasure is desired and pur- 
sued, namely the morally better’ (184-5). Can there not be a purely 
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aesthetic scale of pleasures? No less fallacious is the contention that 
Augustine’s doctrine of eternal punishment is inconsistent with his 
assertion that ‘nothing can be created wholly bad’, so that ‘the pres. 
ence of some good may destroy the justice of eternal punishment’ 
(194-5, cf. 228). Augustine is thinking of metaphysical, not moral good 
when he asserts that goodness remains in all creatures, even in the 
Devil; more of a realist than his critic, he saw the possibility of final 
moral perversion beyond the possibility of salvation. 

But in general Mr. Barrow’s philosophy is as good as his scholarship. 
His treatment of the political ideas of the City of God is full of insight. 
Particularly useful is the contrast he points out between the Stoic and 
Augustinian ideas of the divine city (267 ff.). His extensive knowledge 
of ancient philosophy here saves him from being misled by superficial 
resemblances which have deceived some writers. His interpretation 
of the notorious phrase in IV. 4, ‘Remota itaque iustitia quid regna 
nisi magna latrocinia’, is interesting and supported by careful argu- 
ment: he denies, after an examination of the context, that Augustine 
meant to deny morality to all pagan states (254~-7). 

It was said at the beginning that these two studies are complement- 
ary. Detailed reading of them has convinced the reviewer that, at least 
for the intelligent student, there could hardly be a better introduction 
to Augustine studies than to read both successively. They cannot cover 
all the ground, but they deal with the kernel of Augustine’s thought 
and are monuments of careful, scientific analysis of a great thinker. 

THomas M. PARKER 


Missarum Sollemnia. Eine genetische Erklarung der rémischen 
Messe. By J. A. JUNGMANN, S.J. 2te. durchgesehene Auflage. 
2 vols., pp. xx + 610, vili+ 622. Wien: Verlag Herder, 1949. 
Price 148 Austrian schillings (DM.50-). 


THIs capacious treatise on the Roman rite has all the qualities of a 
good standard work—completeness, accuracy, fullness of reference 
and indexing, lucidity of presentation, excellence in arrangement; and 
when we learn that the first edition was exhausted within less than six 
months of publication (1948) and that translations into English, French, 
Spanish, and Italian are in preparation, we have some indication of its 
probable destinies. In general plan it resembles Fortescue’s well-known 
manual, perhaps the only work in any language which maps out the 
same ground, but it is more scholarly, much more comprehensive, and 
nearly forty years more up-to-date. Of its three divisions the first, 
some 200 pages, outlines the growth of the Roman liturgy from its 
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beginnings to the present day; the third and longest, some 850 pages, 
discusses in turn the items in the Roman rite from the vesting prayers 
and preparation to the Last Gospel, the Leonine Prayers, and the cele- 
brant’s thanksgiving; while the second, another 100 pages under the 
heading ‘ Wesen und Gestaltungen der Messe in der kirchlichen Ge- 
meinschaft’, examines several themes which fall outside the scope of the 
other two divisions, among them the place of the Mass in the life of 
the Church, the history of the word missa, the relations of the missa 
solemnis, missa cantata, and missa privata, and the hour of celebration. 
Every attempt is made at objectivity and impartiality. If in places 
Catholic, German, and Jesuit scholars receive a little more attention 
than their Protestant, French, and Benedictine counterparts, this cir- 
cumstance does not put the picture seriously out of focus; indeed, it 
helps to give the book a definite flavour and rescues it from being a 
mere catalogue. 

The most useful section of the work is undoubtedly the masterly 
collection of material in the third division. Here full use is made of 
new texts such as those in the Liturgiegeschichtliche Quellen und For- 
schungen, in the Henry Bradshaw Society’s more recent volumes, and 
in Ephemerides Liturgicae. Also the researches of a long line of recent 
scholars (Andrieu, Baumstark, Brinktrine, Callewaert, Capelle, Con- 
nolly, Dekkers, Dix, Dumoutet, Kennedy, Klauser, Lietzmann, 
Mohlberg, Silva-Tarouca, Wilmart, to name but a few of the more 
notable), mostly accessible hitherto only in monographs and journals, 
are conveniently assembled for the first time. The pages on the canon 
missae (over 200) are specially valuable. Many of the theories of forty 
and more years ago which in Fortescue received an attention quite 
disproportionate to their worth or probability are little heeded, and it 
may be hoped that one result of this book will be to consign to the 
lumber room a good deal of furniture with undeservedly familiar labels, 
such as Bunsen, Drews, Buchwald. 

Inevitably the earlier sections of the first division of the book are 
least amenable to exposition by Fr. Jungmann’s method ; for the fact 
remains that with all our increased knowledge it is still not possible 
(will it ever be ?) to trace the early history of the Western Rite. Indeed, 
every discovery of new evidence is apt to overturn the theories in 
possession. As there is no assignable break in continuity, a history of.- 
the Roman rite cannot stop short of going back to what happened in 
the Upper Room. No doubt Fr. Jungmann felt that any detailed dis- 
cussion of such problems lay outside his purpose. But there are some 
signs of over-simplification. It is not quite so certain as would appear 
at ii, 236 f. that the absence of the words of institution from Addai 
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114 
and Mari is to be dismissed as a Nestorian aberration. And questions 
like the relation of the Eucharist to the Jewish background (involving § Bishop 
much more than whether or not it was in the context of the Last § College 
Supper), or the nature of the Agape, or of the Eucharistic prayers in § other t 
the Didache receive only a cursory and rather dogmatic treatment, § isso it: 
On the other hand, many may find the account of the post-Tridentine § in the 
development of the Roman rite and especially the four pages on the & Psalter 
‘Liturgical Movement’ (with their guarded plea on p. 211 for the in- § chester 
troduction of the vernacular) of special interest. F. L. Cross § B.M. € 
Winch 


, 


The Psalter Collects, from V-VIth Century Sources, edited by Dom a 
Louis Brou, O.S.B., from the Papers of the late Dom André § a. can 
Wilmart, O.S.B., Henry Bradshaw Society, vol. Ixxxiii (1949). except 

A NUMBER of manuscripts of the Latin Psalter dating from the ninth § CXVII 
century onwards, and of a diversity of provenance, preserve a collect Paris, | 
placed after each psalm. The subject of these prayers frequently reflects 
the psalm to which they are attached. For a long time two series of 
prayers have been known. The late Dom Wilmart was able to adda 
third member. All three have now been edited from Dom Wilmart’s Le Ro 

‘ papers by Dom Louis Brou of Quarr Abbey. These have been given 

three titles after the psalters to which they belong: Africana, beginning 475 
Visita nos in salutari tuo; Hispana, beginning Domine apud quem; § COMTE 
Romana, beginning Effice. The first, which was Dom Wilmart’s dis- has al 
covery, has been preserved in a single manuscript, the Psalter of — ‘ifferis 
Charlemagne, in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. The Hispana is extend 
found in five manuscripts, three of them English. The Romana is found § ‘restt 
in a number of copies. It is of interest that all three texts seem to have footno 
been known in either England or Ireland, since Dom Wilmart considered d’Are, 
that the manuscript containing the Africana series was copied from an and ar 
insular original. Both the Hispana and the Romana series are known in fellow 
manuscripts of an English origin. is div 
Dom Brou stresses the fact that his edition of these texts is a pro- J °°UTO! 
visional one. Nevertheless the work has been admirably done. The bare 9 
indexes, particularly the Index Verborum, are invaluable. In the introduc- elabor 
tion evidence is brought forward to show that these prayers are the and ce 
survival of the ancient liturgical practice of saying a prayer after each J " W 
psalm. In their present form they are found in sumptuous books made that ¢ 
for private devotion. Nevertheless an early liturgical origin is probably indeec 
correct. Celu 
From the point of view of this country the occurrence of the Hispana t Ie 
series in three English manuscripts is very interesting. Is it once again § of the 
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one of those elusive ‘Spanish symptoms’, dear to the heart of Edmund 
Bishop? One of these manuscripts, the Eadwine Psalter, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge, was written at Christ Church, Canterbury. The 
other two have been, less certainly, associated with Winchester. If this 
js so it must be remembered that the Romana series was certainly known 
in the twelfth century at Winchester Cathedral, since it is found in a 
Psalter now in Madrid, with a calendar containing unmistakable Win- 
chester entries.‘ Curiously enough the text appears to be related to 
B.M. Cotton MS. Galba A. XVIII which is traditionally associated with 
Winchester. Another manuscript, which has been omitted from Fr. 
Brou’s list, is B.M. Egerton MS. 1139, the Psalter of Queen Melisenda, 
made at Jerusalem in the second quarter of the twelfth century. As far 
as can be seen the text, of the Romana series, is not very interesting 
except that collect CXVIII3 has the prayer Revelator omnium and after 
CXVIII" the collect is Deus cuius eloquium. Both are found only in 
Paris, Bibl. Sainte Geneviéve MS. 1177, and Epinal 7o. 

F, WoRMALD 


Le Roi Trés Chrétien, by JEAN DE PANGE. Paris: Fayard [1950]. 
475 francs. 


ComTE JEAN DE PANGE is a versatile and well-practised writer who 
has already made contributions to historical knowledge on themes 
differing almost as widely in subject-matter as in period. His latest work, 
extending to nearly 450 pages and divided into 24 chapters, is an in- 
teresting product of indefatigable research, illustrated by quite copious 
footnotes, and patriotic sentiment inspired by the figure of Jeanne 
d’Arc, to whom by a notable peripeteia Englishmen have been willing 
and anxious, especially during the past hundred years, no less than her 
fellow countrymen to pay tribute. The five parts into which the book 
is divided are called ‘La religion royale’, ‘L’Onction royale’, ‘La 
couronne’, ‘Sacrement ou contrat’, and ‘Les serments’. From this 
bare outline the reader may be led to expect disquisitions more or less 
elaborate on the theory and structure and incidents of coronation rites 
and ceremonies particularly in France and the rationale of government, 
nor will he be disappointed even if he may hesitate at times to yield 
that complete assent to which he is so engagingly invited. It cannot 
indeed be said that the attitude attributed to Jeanne d’Arc is irrelevant: 
‘Celui que, guidée par l’Eglise, elle cherche depuis son enfarce, est-il 


* lowe my knowledge of this manuscript to the kindness of Dr. Hugo Buchtal 
of the Warburg Institute, University of London. 
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seulement le Roi de France, dont elle ne prononce jamais le nom? 
N’est-il pas plutét le Roi Trés Chrétien, l’Oint du Seigneur, la figure 
du Christ?’; nor even such a chapter-heading as ‘Le Roi figure dy 
Christ’. Yet when, even with reservations, recourse is had to the legend 
of the ‘ Sainte-Ampoule’, and what is called ‘l’épiscopalisation de 
Royauté’ or again such legal concepts as ‘ I] est, suivant le mot profond 
du droit anglais, la Corporation sole’, it will not be surprising if the 
historical student sees danger-signals which it would be folly to dis. 
regard. It is recorded of St. Peter Damiani that he sought guidange 
on a liturgical problem not by preference from professional students but 
from a holy hermit; and in the case of the English King Henry VI,a 
Mr. L. G. Wickham Legg notes from Brit. Mus. Cotton MS. Nero C, 
ix, fo. 172> ‘they rayde him lyke asa bysshop shuld say masse with 

. . a stole aboute his necke’. English authorities record also with 
a vagueness embarrassing, if perhaps judicious, use on occasion of 
chrism from a phial bestowed by the Blessed Virgin on St. Thoma 
of Canterbury. And the writer himself tells us: ‘ Nous croyons en effet 
que la royauté chrétienne est la fille ainée de la papauté ’. For the historical 
student fictions remain fictions, whether honest or dishonest, even 
though he may engage in good-humoured disputation with his brother 
of the law how and in what circumstances inferences based upon 
them may acquire by prescription a validity and legitimacy to which 
their birth does not strictly entitle them. 

It is interesting to compare the authorities collected by Ducangein 
his Glossarium, s.v. Christianitas, for the ‘ Rex christianissimus’ with 
those adduced by the author and to see the use which he makes of them. 
Jeanne d’Arc may (or may not) be, as he deems her, the ‘supréme 
fleur du Moyen Age’, but there are others, especially in England, of les 
romantic temperament and attributes whose dry-as-dust methods have 
been devoted alike to the theory of kingship and the evaluation, as wel 
as the history, of the rites and paraphernalia of coronations. The author 
has been at pains to make good use of their researches as well as his 
own and his book contains much curious learning and gives sketches 
of many minor subjects such as ‘les liens spirituels entre la Lothe 
ringie et le Roi’ and ‘ Le Miracle Lorrain’ as well as reflections m 
the incapacity of women for healing and administration of a sacrament 
and a discussion of the sacring of Queens. In regard to the last we may 
venture to doubt if a phrase in the famous bull of Urban II ‘ ungend 
Regis et ordinandi sive Reginae prima potestate fungamini’ is correctly 
represented by ‘ayez le pouvoir éminent d’oindre le roi et d’ordonnet 
la reine’. But the book is one which no one is likely to read without 
pleasure and a measure of enjoyment in making comment for himsel. 
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Frederick Denison Maurice, by H. G. Woop. Pp. viii+172. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1950. tos. 6d. n. 


THE seventy-eight years since the death of Frederick Denison Maurice 
have witnessed, in spite of the forecasts of publishers and others, a 
renewal of interest in the man and his teaching. This is a curious com- 
mentary on the criticisms to which both were exposed in his lifetime 
and the first decade which followed. It would not be difficult to assign 
reasons, though it might not be easy to do so without stirring a renewal of 
acrimonious controversy, and in this the younger generation who are 
showing a certain willingness to regard him as a prophet are not greatly 
interested. In any case the audience who had the pleasure of listening to 
Dr. Wood’s ‘Dale Lectures’ at Mansfield College, now published in 
book form, must have felt that so admirable a survey conveyed messages 
from the past which had an almost uncanny appropriateness to some 
modern conditions and problems, even though the lecturer rightly warned 
them that ‘the necessity of a vigorous exercise of mind to understand and 
digest his thought remains unaltered’. The eight chapters contain be- 
sides an introduction a carefully balanced account not only of works 
like The Kingdom of Christ, the Theological Essays, the Boyle Lectures 
on Christianity and the Religions of the World, and What is Revelation? 
but of the searching critique of Newman’s Essay on Development and 
estimates of the importance of Maurice’s contributions in the fields of 
education and of social ethics. Much of the book is necessarily ex- 
pository, but the quotations are stimulating and very well chosen, and 
if some of the comments will not meet with unquestioning acceptance 
ubique et ab omnibus and the liveliness of some of the obiter dicta in regard 
to modern conditions recalls the lecture-room they no doubt gave the 
hearers, and will probably give many readers, a good deal which they 
will not be sorry to have to think out for themselves. 

Maurice’s sense of the lines of his own development is in some, per- 
haps many, ways a guide to the secret of his influence upon others. No 
man who spoke and wrote so much as he did could hope to escape 
criticism; nor would he have wished to do so. But his critics when they 
did not sink to the unworthy acts of vituperation and abuse or lofty 
suggestions of ‘muddle-headedness’ were confronted with arguments 
which it was by no means always easy to counter. In other words, 
Maurice was a teacher who set problems and even if his own solutions 
did not always commend themselves some answer had to be found, 
since the considerations urged could not be merely set aside or ‘masked’, 
and although, as Dr. Wood says, Leslie Stephen ‘suspected him of read- 
ing himself into other minds all the time, and turning other people into 
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Mauriceians’ and using also the ‘conjectural preterite’ in ways which 
many minds find irritating, there remains, even if only as a surd, an in. 
tractable element which has to be reckoned in the account. Nor is it 
altogether a loss if, as Leslie Stephen complained, when dealing with 
Maurice ‘to bring things to an issue we have to learn not a new set of 
facts or opinions, but a new mode of thinking’. The most closely 
reasoned studies in these lectures are of Maurice’s criticism of 
Newman and of Maurice’s not wholly satisfying controversy in regard to 
the issues raised by Dean Mansel’s Bampton Lectures. In regard to 
these lectures we are given a criticism by James Martineau which some 
may be tempted to apply ironically to certain trends in modern Oxford 
philosophy: ‘That negation should send a message to nescience appears 
not readily conceivable: nor can we imagine in what the “evidences” for 
such a communication could consist. Our author’s logic then in mowing 
down its thistle-field inconsiderately mows off its own legs.’ And those 
who would understand Maurice and the reasons why he occupied the 
place which he did in his own time would do well to read and reread the 
notable preface which he wrote in 1862 to the elaborate work to which he 
gave the title Modern Philosophy; or, A Treatise of Moral and Meta 
physical Philosophy from the Fourteenth Century to the French Revolution, 
with a Glimpse into the Nineteenth Century. It is a book which might well 
furnish Dr. Wood with materials for another illuminating series. 
CLAUDE JENKINS 


The Descent of the Dove: A Short History of the Holy Spirit in 
the Church. By the late CHARLES Wituiams. Faber & Faber, 
1950. 15s. 

THis is a new edition of a book published originally by Messrs. 

Longman in 1939, and reissued by the Religious Book Club. 

The Descent of the Dove is a work of highly individual brilliance and 
distinction, less an historian’s history of Christendom than a poet's, 
and not to be lightly recommended to examination candidates, yet 
technically more efficient and judicious than this description might 
suggest. Stylistically it is reminiscent in some places of Charles Marson 
and in others of Karl Barth and (remotely) of Browning or Carlyle, 
but most frequently of the Charles Williams who wrote Thomas Cran- 
mer of Canterbury (1936). This means that unless the reader is pre- 
pared to set himself to master the significance attached by the author to 
certain proprietary key-words and phrases which occur repeatedly— 
exchange, substitution, co-inherence, co-inherent love, the Way of 
Rejection of Images, and the Way of Affirmation of Images—he will 
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find himself floundering before the finish, though comforted by epi- 
grams calculated to the ordinary meridian of the lecture-room and the 
scholarship examination paper: ‘The end of the Middle Ages can be 
variously regarded as a break-down, a break-up, or a break-through’ 
(p. 128); ‘The Middle Ages did not know that they were ending, but 
they did know that they were changing’ (p. 155); ‘ Intellectual enlight- 
enment is apt to leave morals—especially public morals—where they 
were’ (p. 201). 

The professional historian may wince slightly at the statement: 
‘Byzantium fell; there opened in all the West the new wealth of the 
Renascence’ (p. 154). He will point out that the conversion of William 
Wilberforce was initiated by the agency, not of John Newton (p. 210), 
but of Isaac Milner; and he will deprecate the reappearance in these 
pages of the old Radical myth of Wilberforce’s indifference to the 
sufferings of the workers in the new factories at home (p. 209). Minor 
errata may also be noted: ‘W. Gore’ (p. 7on.) for ‘C. Gore’, ‘G. C. 
Coulton’ (p. 113.) for ‘G. G. Coulton’, ‘ Wittenburg’ (p. 165) for 
‘Wittenberg’. 

But the professional historian will find remarkably little to complain 
of, whereas he can properly admire the poet’s eye for significant detail 
and his sure instinct for the frontiers of dispute. The issues between 
Gnosticism and Catholicism, between ‘the Faith party’ and ‘ the Works 
party’ at the Reformation, and, above all, between Montaigne and 
Pascal, are crystallized with clarity and insight. There are notable 
digressions on the Arthurian romances and on Dante; and we are 
reminded that few men of our generation have thought as deeply as 
Charles Williams about the Nature of Love. At once lucid and obscure, 
orthodox and distinctive, The Descent of the Dove is a characteristic 
monument of the fascinating and elusive genius of one of the outstand- 
ing men of letters in the Church of England between the wars. As a 
contribution to the study of ecclesiastical history, it is by no means to 
be despised. CHARLES SMYTH 


The English Utilitarians, by LESLIE STEPHEN. 3 vols. in 1. Pp. 326, 
382, 325. New York: Peter Smith, 1950. $15. 


THE original edition of Leslie Stephen’s work on the English Utili- 
tarians, generally recognized as the best account of that important 
and influential school of thinkers, having long been out of print and 
‘practically unobtainable at any price’, or, at the best, at one ‘far 
beyond the means of most libraries or scholars’, the book is here 
reprinted by an American publisher according to a method to which 
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is given the name of ‘ micro-offset’. Mr. Peter Smith expects criticism 
of his edition on account of the smallness of the type, which for some 
readers may require ‘an inexpensive reading glass’. Many will also 
find it tiresome to have each page printed in four columns, two above 
and two below. Such drawbacks Mr. Peter Smith excuses on the 
ground that the books thus produced are ‘consulted by scholars, re- 
search workers etc. for specific information and are not read continu- 
ously’. This seems inapplicable to the present book which can certainly 
be read continuously with interest and enjoyment. If, however, the 
publisher be right in thinking that only the method which he has 
adopted can ‘make available again titles that might otherwise prove 
unobtainable, perhaps for all time’, the experiment of thus reissuing 
‘out of print and scarce books’ may be well worth while. 

In the limited space at my disposal, I must confine myself to calling 
the attention of readers of this fournal to passages of theological interest 
in the work chosen for this experiment. It is made clear (ii. 269) that 
the English Utilitarians, while avoiding ‘such outspoken scepticism 
as would startle the public, indicated quite sufficiently to the initiated 

. what they fully recognized in private conversation—a complete 
abandonment of theology’. In Bentham’s Church of Englandism (1818), 
the patriarch of the school made a vigorous and wholly unsympathetic 
attack upon the established church of his country as a legal and political 
institution (i. 316), and in 1822 produced, with the collaboration of his 
disciple, the historian George Grote, under the pseudonym of ‘ Philip 
Beauchamp’, an Analysis of the Influence of Natural Religion on the 
Temporal Happiness of Mankind (ii. 338 ff.), in which it is argued that 
this influence is almost wholly bad. That the period in which Bentham 
and the elder Mill (to whom Leslie Stephen devotes his first and 
second volumes respectively) flourished was distinguished by several 
great social reforms, among which the abolition of the slave trade is 
especially remarkable, would be universally admitted ; nor would it be 
denied that the Utilitarians made an important contribution toward 
their accomplishment. Neither can it be questioned that some of them 
owed much to Christian inspiration, but it is shown by Leslie Stephen 
(i. 113 ff.) that it would be unjust to minimize the credit due to men in 
whom, as in the leading Utilitarians, such religious inspiration was 
absent. 

The hero of Leslie Stephen’s third volume, John Stuart Mill, had 
an education (described in his Autobiography) wholly lacking a religious 
background; which had not been the case with that of the men to 
whom he owed it, his father James Mill and his master Bentham. But 
he became conscious (iii. 481) that ‘something’, which he afterwards 
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found in the poetry of Wordsworth, ‘ was wanting in his philosophy’; 
and though he had made no mention of God in his earlier philosoph- 
ical works nor had left in his teaching any place for the worship of 
God as a normal activity of human beings, God was the subject of three 
essays written towards the end of his life, two, on Nature and on The 
Utility of Religion, between 1850 and 1858, and one, on Theism, between 
1868 and 1870, and published posthumously in 1874. In the first of 
these he argued that though there was not sufficient evidence to prove 
that the world was created by an intelligent and good Being who could 
be the object of worship, yet we are not in possession of any positive 
knowledge excluding the supposition, provided we do not attribute to 
this Creator omnipotence, and so do not lay at his door the evils of 
the world. In the second he suggests that a ‘religion of humanity’ 
(such as that propounded by his contemporary, Comte), finding an ideal 
object of emotion and desire in a future state of the human race, might 
serve the purposes of a religion as well as one with a transcendent God 
and a future life for individuals. In the last, written ten years later, 
however, he acknowledged that the ideas of a God of perfect goodness 
and of great though limited power, with whom one might be a fellow 
worker, might be more inspiring and elevating than any substitute. 


Is God Evident? An Essay toward a Natural Theology, by GERALD 
Hearp. Pp. 252. London: Faber & Faber, 1950. 12s. 6d. 


Tue title sufficiently describes the purpose of this book, which is com- 
mended by the ‘blurb’ on its wrapper as ‘absorbing and exciting’, 
‘packed with interest and suggestive ideas, and based on solid learn- 
ing and the most up-to-date developments in modern thought’. The 
present writer, owing to his ignorance of biology, is incompetent to 
check pronouncements made with great assurance concerning these 
“up-to-date developments’; but he can confirm the statement that the 
book is full of ‘interest and suggestive ideas’. It is the first work of its 
author that he has read; but it appears that it has had predecessors, 
an acquaintance with which might have enabled a reader to place 
himself more quickly at Mr. Heard's point of view. This may perhaps 
be briefly stated as that of a student of biological science who holds 
that the most recent researches point in a direction the reverse of that 
indicated in Samuel Butler’s complaint of Darwin (quoted on p. 16) 
that he had ‘emptied Mind out of the Universe’. In Mr. Heard’s 
judgement they rather indicate the presence in the evolution of life of 
a directing intelligence and provide independent evidence of a strange 
lapse or perversion of instinct in man alone among the animals, 
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inexplicable except by the supposition of some such psychological dis- 
turbance of his nature as is adumbrated in the Christian doctrine of his 
‘fall’. The value of Mr. Heard’s arguments, however, must be seriously 
affected by any doubt of his trustworthiness as a reporter of news from 
the laboratory. This must be my excuse for mentioning a point, not in 
itself of crucial importance, which to one occupying the room of the 
unlearned suggests distrust of the dogmatic tone which he has adopted. 
Not long ago Prof. Geoffrey Jefferson of Dublin broadcast a ‘talk’ 
about the theory of Descartes that the seat of soul is in the pineal 
gland. In this he stated as a fact generally admitted that this gland is 
recessive in man and now of no use to him. Mr. Heard, on the other 
hand, describes it (on p. 220) as a ‘master gland’, ‘the gland yet to 
be’ (p. 246). Which is right? 

In the domain of the history of thought, in which the writer of this 
notice is more at home, Mr. Heard is certainly liable to make mistakes, 
‘Common sense (as the consensus of the senses)’ was a term coined 
not ‘by the late medieval thinkers’ (p. 65), but by Aristotle; ‘epige- 
nesis’ not by Prof. James Ward (p. 94), but by Kaspar Wolff (see a 
note in Weismann’s Essays on Heredity, Eng. tr. p. 325) in the middle 
of the eighteenth century ; the difference of ‘epigenesis’ from the ‘ pre- 
formation’ which had previously been conncted by the word ‘evolution’ 
is explained at length by Kant in the Kritik der Urtheilskraft. Again, 
“the vapours’ (p. 95) are much older than Descartes (see O.E.D., s.v.). 
No doubt such incidental inaccuracies do not in the least invalidate 
Mr. Heard’s reasonings in the book before usand might well be ignored, 
did they not arouse suspicion that the dogmatic style which he adopts 
may be as out of place in the field which is his main concern as in 
that which has no direct bearing on his argument. 

It may seem that for one attempting a theodicy it is a very modest 
ambition which Mr. Heard expresses when he says (p. 122), ‘All that 
we have to show’ (as against the assertion, by Leibnitz or Pangloss, that 
this is ‘the best of all possible worlds’) ‘ is that it is not hopelessly bad.’ 
The philosopher, however (though perhaps not his representative in 
Candide), would probably have regarded a ‘world of most possibilities, 
the world of greatest possible freedom to go up or down’ as, in his 
sense, ‘the best of all possible worlds’. However this may be, the 
account by Mr. Heard of ‘ Life as Creative Choice’ is very interesting; 
and the discussion of the problem of pain in animals (pp. 150 ff.) is 
especially so. Our author insists on what Dr. Henderson in a well- 
knowr: book has called ‘the Fitness of the Environment’ for the life 
which has arisen in it. This ‘Fitness of the Environment’, he tells us 
on p. 172, ‘gives rise to Life; the Fitness of Life is Consciousness’. 
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Among conscious beings man finds himself in a ‘universe of Lawful 
Freedom’ (p. 171). The other animals (which have also attained. to 
some measure of consciousness) have lost the capacity for such ‘ crea- 
tive choice’ as man enjoys. They have, in Mr. Heard’s picturesque 
language (p. 174), ‘sold their birthright of freedom for some selfish, 
greedy specialization. Man has held to and used his birthright, but 
to become devilish, not divine’. ‘With his awful trick of torturing his 
own kind, he seems to have brought to a hellish perfection a cruelty 
which, in even the largest-brained animal, is only rudimentary.’ Here 
comes in our author’s doctrine, to which reference has already been 
made, of a ‘ fall of man’. Man’s instincts have failed him. Other animals 
know by instinct what diet is good for them, and so do very young 
human beings; a remarkable illustration of this is given on p. 229. 
‘We must look for the Fall of man not at all or hardly at all at any sub- 
human, animal level but somewhere since he became man.’ The pas- 
sages of the book most interesting to the theologian are the elaboration 
of this speculation on pp. 179 and 230. 

I would also call attention to the further bold flights of prophecy, all 
of them inspired by reflection on well-attested facts (of very various 
kinds), in which Mr. Heard foresees the possibility of an ultimate 
‘salvaging’ of man and even, through domestication by man, of the 
other animals. Such a consummation he does not suppose to be attain- 
able apart from the redemptive activity of the Power ‘evident’ in the 
gift of life, so far misused by its recipients. Although this would neces- 
sitate the admission that God has used the method of trial and error, 
and that his first gift of life has miscarried, so that its purpose could only 
be obtained by a new start, it may plausibly be asked whether any 
theology which involves redemption at all is not in a like case. 

In the Index the reference to Baron von Hiigel should be given as 
p. 28, and that to myself as to p. 157. CLEMENT C. J. WEBB 
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The Belief in Progress. By JOHN BAILLIE, D.D., D.Litt., LL.D. 
Pp. viii + 240. London: Oxford University Press, 1950. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

The Historic Faith and a Changing World. By W. NORMAN 
PITTENGER, S.T.D. Pp. 181. New York & London: Oxford 
University Press, 1950. 15s. net. 

THESE two books both have the character of ‘tracts for the times’, 

though they approach their problem in widely different ways. 

Dr. Pittenger writes explicity for Americans and challenges the 
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American version of civilization in the name of ‘ neo-orthodoxy’. I am 
not at all sure how far it is healthy for us, on the other side of 
the Atlantic, to read his very pungent appraisal of some of the tend- 
encies of modern American life with its impulsive generosity and its 
moral laxity, its gospel of individualism and its wholly inconsistent 
citing of that gospel in defence of trusts and monopolies. Nor is his 
remedy, the promotion of the parochial ‘ cell’ upon a more explicitly 
orthodox basis, with its first obligation to God rather than to the 
American ‘way of life’, one which needs proclaiming quite in his 
manner among us here. Dr. Pittenger is a scholar and a clear-sighted 
observer of his day and generation, but this book is not in any special 
sense a work of scholarship and does not call for more notice than a 
word of general commendation, 

Professor Baillie’s book is upon very different lines. It has also the 
form of a challenge, but in this case it is a challenge to the philo- 
sophies which underline the historical and scientific conceptions of 
progress. In making his case he claims to the full the professorial licence, 
as stated by Stephen Leacock, of ‘a two-thousand year run at his 
subject’, and though he would be the first to disclaim any great origin- 
ality in his historical survey, since he draws heavily upon such writers 
as Collingwood, Childe, Christopher Dawson, Tillich, and especially 
Cullmann, his book forms an admirable introduction to a subject 
which has greatly interested philosophers, and which some modern 
scientists, such, for example, as Mr. Hoyle, would do well to study a 
great deal more thoroughly. Dr. Baillie’s contention that the whole 
conception of progress, as distinct from the Indian treatment of history 
as illusion and the Greek interpretation of it in terms of cycles, is 
derived from Christianity with its background in Judaism, hardly 
needs defence. What is more important is his argument that in divore- 
ing the idea of progress from its Christian basis scientists and political 
theorists alike have deprived it of any real coherence. Even Marxism, 
which does in theory, if not in some of its modern perversions in 
practice, retain part of the Christian pattern in its picture of the class- 
less society, which at least is some sort of Utopia, has lost the antithesis 
of the other-worldly, eternal goal, the ‘realised eschatology of the 
Gospel’, which is in fact necessary to the fulfilment of its own dialectic. 

On the final question, whether the New Testament justifies the 
Christian in a hope for a triumph of God’s rule within this world-order 
and this time-sequence, Dr. Baillie comes down on the side of hope. 
While recognizing all that Johannes Weiss and Schweitzer have taught 
us, and, indeed, that great Christian philosophers like St. Augustine 
have, in the end, preached despair so far as history is concerned, he 
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argues, with Cairns, Macmurray, and Dodd, and against Cullmann, 
that we cannot eliminate from the triumphant passages in the Epistles 
a hope for this world complementary to, and indeed one with, our 
hope for that which both is and is to come. L. W. GRENSTED 
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Der Ursprung der bischéflichen Insignien und Ehrenrechte. By 
THEODOR KLauser: Krefeld, Scherpe-Verlag. 


In this inaugural lecture as Rector of the University the Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History at Bonn has produced an interesting contribution 
to the study of the relations between Church and State in the post- 
Constantinian Empire. His purpose is to explain the reason for the 
close similarity between the styles of address, insignia of office, and 
ceremonial garb of Christian bishops on the one hand and imperial 
officials and secular nobles on the other. 

That much of the outward dignity and ceremonial which surrounds 
the bishops of the Catholic Church and especially the Roman Pope 
has its parallel in the imperial court is a fact which has often been 
pointed out. Usually it is assumed, as by J. Braun in his Die Liturgische 
Gewandung im Occident und Orient (Freiburg, 1907), that when the 
Church began to enjoy the favour of the secular power it proceeded 
to imitate the latter’s practice and to apply to its own dignitaries the 
insignia and ceremonial dress which marked out the holders of secular 
honours. Dr. Klauser however believes that the cause of the similarity is 
rather to be found in the fact that from an early period in Constantine’s 
reign the bishops, and especially the Bishop of Rome, actually possessed 
high civil rank. 

Much of the evidence adduced to support this thesis is important, 
but too much reliance appears to have been placed upon the assumption 
that such honorific styles as illustris and clarissimus are used exclusively 
as technical terms and that as early as the reign of Constantine they 
are applied oniy to certain grades of civil officials. It is however surely 
arguable that such terms are often used in a non-technical sense as 
part of the conventional style of polite address. Thus it is doubtful 
whether the epithets illustris, clarissimus, and spectabilis, as applied to 
the Jewish patriarchs (Cod. Theod. 16. 8. 8, 11, 13, 15), are to be re- 
garded as official designations of rank, especially as all three terms are 
here predicated of the same people, and it is unlikely that the bishops 
of the Council of Arles intended anything more than a polite compli- 
ment when they addressed the Pope as gloriosissime. Is this any more 
technical a term than the dilectissimo with which the address of their 
letter begins? The author himself cites an instance of the use of the 
same phrase, gloriosissime papa, by Novatian when writing to Cyprian; 
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but he maintains that the unofficial use of the word must have ceased 
when it began to be employed as an official style in the reign of Max- 
entius. An interesting point however is made when it is asserted that 
the grant of powers of civil jurisdiction to the bishops must have in- 
volved the necessity of indicating to the public the precise status which 
they now held in the scale of civil rank. 

The latter part of the lecture provides much useful information 
about the close relationship between the various items of civil and 
episcopal ceremonial and dress. It is suggested that since some of these 
are also found among pagan priesthoods it is to be inferred that some 
pagan priests also enjoyed a similar civil dignity. In a longer work the 
question might well be raised whether both the imperial court and the 
Church may not have independently derived some of their outward 
forms from pagan,and especially Oriental, cults in which such forms 
had originally been associated with the ancient conception of royal 


priesthood. 
It is to be hoped that the thesis of this highly suggestive little treatise 
may receive fuller treatment and development. G. W. H. Lampe 


Aquinas and Kant, by GAVIN ARDLEY. Pp. 256. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. [1950]. 18s. 


To scholastic writers like Mr. Ardley the progress of physical science 
presents a problem. If the philosophy of St. Thomas gives us knowledge 
of the real world, how is it that physics in particular has made such 
spectacular conquests while progressively diverging from realist meta- 
physics and Aristotelean science? Mr. Ardley’s solution is to emphasize 
the subjective, artificial character of the physicist’s picture of the world, 
closely following Professor Eddington’s philosophy of physics while 
rejecting the idealist metaphysics to which Eddington proceeds. Thus 
physics enjoys only a ‘ pragmatic sanction’, by enabling us to predict 
and control. Similarly logical positivism and relativist history have a 
legitimate function; but only within the realm of abstractions. This 
general position is reinforced by an original estimate of Kant. Mr. 
Ardley holds that the well-known distinction between appearances and 
things-in-themselves is perfectly sound if it is interpreted only as a 
philosophy of physics; within that science it is correct that we only 
understand by imposing our own categories on nature. Kant’s mistake 
lay in extending this subjectivism into metaphysics. 

This is a lively discussion of important issues, lacking only in balance. 
I select three points for detailed criticism: 
(i) The arbitrary character of the laws of physics is perhaps over- 
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stated (p. 41). Eddington himself put the matter more fairly by saying: 
‘In regard to the nature of things, this knowledge is only an empty 
shell—a form of symbols. It is knowledge of structural form, not 
knowledge of content.’ Explanatory concepts are no doubt man-made; 
yet their use is controlled by observation and strict calculation ; other- 
wise the predictions themselves would fail. 

(ii) The charge of pragmatism should also be qualified. For pure 
physics, the value of prediction is purely evidential ; a theory is equally 
acceptable if it explains old facts or predicts new. 

(iii) Kant did not begin with a theory of physics and then generalize 
(p. 70 f.). His starting-point was the subjective character of the sensible 
world, involving common observation and physics alike. The question, 
‘Is the mind active or passive?’ was raised in the letter to Herz of 
21 February 1772, in the broadest epistemological perspective. The 
well-known illustration from Copernican astronomy was an after- 
thought of 1787. G. C. STEAD 
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The Servant Motif in the Old Testament, by Curt LINDHAGEN. 
Pp. xv-+336. Uppsala, Lundequistska Bokhandeln, 1950. 
English Price 23s. 6d. 


Tuis is a doctoral dissertation, by a Lektor in Nyképing who has taken 
time off to complete what must have required years of research. It is 
immensely learned: there are five pages of Signs and Abbreviations; the 
numerous Notes together make up a substantial proportion of the whole 
work; and the List of Works Consulted fills thirty-four pages. Indeed 
this last is almost an Old Testament Bibliography. It is safe to say that 
no layman or schoolmaster in this country could have produced anything 
like it on a biblical subject. 

The sub-titie is ‘A Preliminary Study to the “Ebed-Yahweh-Prob- 
lem” in Deutero-Isaiah’. Dr. Lindhagen has accordingly omitted from 
his study the passages relating to the Servant xar’ efoy7jv. Otherwise 
he has given an exhaustive analysis of the uses of the root ‘bd and its 
derivatives in the Old Testament and in the most important West 
Semitic dialects. 

The work, however, is something more than a lexicographical and 
concordance study. It is an important contribution to the conceptions of 
Covenant and Election in the Old Testament, and is all the more valu- 
able because it is based upon a patient examination of details. In Dr. 
Lindhagen’s view the complex character of ‘bd makes it perhaps the 
most pregnant expression of Israel’s relation to God. 

The non-biblical materials, as we have them in such documents as the 
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Amarna letters, the Ras Shamra texts, and the Lachish letters, are first 
examined. The Old Testament material is treated under two main heads: 
(1) the Non-religious Language, as relating to Slavery, Political Sub. 
jection, Military Service, and the like, and (2) the Religious Language, 
Under (2) the conception of Israel as Yahweh’s Servant is considered, 
both in its cultic and ethical aspects—this last being the longest as it ig 
the most important section in the work; and finally the service of a 
Group within Israel and of individuals such as prophets and kings, 

The conception underlying service is found to be much the same 
wherever it appears. Put summarily, the servant motif is an expression 
for the weaker partner’s relationship to the stronger in a berith. The 
weaker partner must in everything conform to the will of the stronger; 
he is his master’s servant. The relationship between Yahweh and Israel 
is based upon the conception of election, which for Israel was an elec. 
tion to service. On its negative side this involves Israel in an obligation 
to abstain completely from any cultic or ethical serving of other gods; 
on its positive, it means that Israel is to give Yahweh wholeheartedly all 
her service. The relationship carries with it the enjoyment of protectioa 
and blessing for the servant, conditionally, of course, upon his obedience, 
This is guaranteed by Yahweh’s faithfulness (Aesed). There is no opposi- 
tion between the cultic and ethical aspects of service: that Israel is ‘to 
love and to fear Yahweh’ implies both. The ethical content of serviceis 
the result of the Old Testament conception of God, “Yahweh as the 
specially ethical High God’. 

This last phrase is in accord with the terminology current in Uppsala. 
Dr. Lindhagen is in general agreement with the critical position reg- 
nant there, and he sometimes seems to go out of his way to say 80, 
This is not to accuse him of sacrificing at the local high place. Thereis 
much that is attractive in the Uppsala position, and on the whole this 
work is less polemical than much that has come from Uppsala i in recent 
years. Thus, on the subject of divine kingship, Dr. Lindhagen only says: 
‘It seems to me worth considering whether or not all the individual 
psalms of lamentation were not originally royal psalms, in which case 
the servant mentioned in them would be identical with the king. On the 
other hand, at the time the Israelites took over the psalms they already 
had a long history behind them: we must therefore reckon with a process 
of “‘democratizing”’ starting from an early date.’ Moreover, a study of the 
kind he has given us lies almost entirely outside the area of polemics, 

The translation is excellent There are some uncorrected printer’ 
errors, like ‘angles’ (sic! for ‘angels’) on the last page. These are mostly 
due to the fact that the book had to be printed to a time-table, to be 
ready for the Disputation. C. R. Nort 








